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COMMITTEE O, INCOME TAX QUESTIONS 


The following letters deal with recent rulings of the Federal 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue with regard to deductible ex- 
penses in professors’ tax returns. 


I. Letter from Chairman C. C. Plehn to President Leuschner: 


University of California, January 20, 1925. 


To Professor A. O. Leuschner, 
President, Association of 
American University Professors 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 


Several questions regarding the interpretation of the federal 
income tax law and of the Treasury regulation and rulings there- 
under, with particular reference to the expenses incurred by professors 
in the conduct of scientific research, were submitted to this committee. 
The published rulings were not as clear as seemed desirable on 
some points. Hence Professor T. S. Adams of Yale University, 
who has had much experience with income tax matters, kindly 
undertook to present the points at issue to the Income Tax 
Bureau. 

After several conferences he wrote a letter to the Commissioner 
and in due course received areply. His letter and the Commissioner’s 
reply are handed you herewith, with the suggestion that they be 
published in the Bulletin, together with the present letter of ex- 
planation as to their origin, for the information and guidance of 
members. 

it will be observed that the Commissioner rules that two classes 
of expenses are and apparently always have been deductible, namely, 
“salaries of stenographers, clerks, etc., employed by college pro- 
fessors” and “expenditures for office supplies and equipment.” 
But he rules against the deduction of “expenditures for scien- 
tific research” and ‘‘travelling expenses incurred in connection with 
professional meetings and conventions.” 

Professor Adams and the Chairman of this Committee were dis- 
appointed in this ruling, mainly because it appeared that minds had 
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4 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


not met on common ground as to what constituted “expenses of 
research” and their proper classification under the law. As to 
travelling expenses, while the chairman regards the ruling as to 
travelling expenses in attending conventions as contrary to law, it 
should be noted that the same ruling is made with regard to all 
other professional men. 

Early in January of this year, and after the receipt of the Com- 
missioner’s letter, Professor Adams had another interview with the 
officers of the Bureau. Following its settled policy the Bureau 
refused to rule on the abstract questions and asked for the sub- 
mission of specific cases. 

A second purpose, therefore, of the requested publication of 
this correspondence is to request that members of the associa- 
tion engaged in research, whose necessary expenses for research 
(other than those specified as deductible in the Commissioner's 
letter, for which relief is granted by this ruling) have been re- 
fused, as deductible expenses, shall submit their cases to the 
Committee for reference to the Bureau. To save time the in- 
formation, with complete details, may be serit directly to Pro 
fessor T. S. Adams, whose address is: 115 Everit Street, New 
Haven, Conn. The information will, of course, be held confiden- 
tial. 

What is wanted is a clear case in which a professor’s salary 
has been adjusted to cover the “necessary and ordinary ex- 
penses” of research in carrying on his regular employment or 
occupation. Or, as stated in another way by one of the officers 
of the Bureau, a case ‘in which the professor is willing to state 
that the hope of profit is a major consideration leading to research 
expenditures.”” The Commissioner bases his conclusions largely 
on the finding that “amounts expended in pursuing a scientific or 
professional education ... for research work or post-graduate 
courses” are personal expenses. The essential question, how- 
ever, does not relate to expenses in acquiring a professional 
education, but to those necessary or customary in the practice of the 
profession. 


Respectfully yours, 
Cari C. PLEHN, Chairman, 
Committee on Income Tax Matters. 
(602) 
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COMMITTEE 0, INCOME TAX QUESTIONS 5 


II. Letter of Professor Adams to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue: 
New Haven, Connecticut, October 21, 1924. 


Hon. D. H. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CoMMISSIONER: 


In compliance with your request, I state below the questions 
affecting college professors and teachers, upon which we are anxious 
to get specific regulations either in the form of a T. D. or a mimeo- 
graph. I am writing primarily as a member of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Association of University Professors for the purpose 
of securing such rulings. I also have a concrete case which involves 
all of these questions, if that is necessary to raise the issues. 


1. Expenditures exclusively or principally for scientific research 


Deduction for such expenditures is now debarred by existing 
regulations. They should be allowed, we think, for the following 
reasons: 

(a2) The reason for their disallowance seems to be that they are 
in the nature of capital expenditures. This reason we think will 
not bear close examination. Most expenditures for research do not 
result in the creation of any distinct capital asset, the cost of which 
can be recovered either in the form of cost-basis on sale or as depre- 
ciation, exhaustion, etc. The result is that under existing regula- 
tions, deduction for cost of research in the case of professors and 
scientific men proper is often wholly denied. 

(6) Commercial concerns maintaining research departments are 
permitted to take deduction for corresponding expenditures. More- 
over, they are given considerable latitude as to whether they shall 
treat these expenditures as capital charges (to be returned through 
depreciation, etc.) or as current expenses. ‘This latitude is necessary 
and is commonly allowed with respect to advertising expenditures 
and the like. 

(c) Research work on the part of college professors and scientific 
men contributes directly to the increase of their professional income 
or salary, and is an important and necessary factor in their advance- 
ment. Such expenses are ordinary and necessary expenses of the 
profession. ‘They bear little resemblance to consumption expenses, 
(603) 
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6 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


expenditures of gentleman farmers, etc. Some little research work 
is done from a similar motive to that which prompts the gentleman 
farmer, but the great volume of research work done by college 
professors is prompted by a mixed set of motives similar to those 
which explain the work of the ordinary farmer, 4.e. to produce some- 
thing scientifically useful which will advance the standing and in- 
come of the worker. Research work is a necessary part of the pro- 
fessional activity of the college professor, upon which his professional 
standing and income directly depend. 

(dq) Research costs which fesulted in the discovery of a cure for 
cancer would not, under existing rulings, be deductible in case the 
remedy or formula were given to the public without charge. But 
the cost of advertising a demoralizing play or a prize-fight is de- 
ductible. Yet the man who discovered a cure for cancer would find 
that his professional income would be greatly increased in indirect 
ways by the fame and reputation resulting from the discovery. — 

(e) It seems to be generally admitted that the income tax law 
and regulations discriminate against professional or earned income. 
Amassed capital is permitted to take a number of deductions—e.g., 
for depreciation, depletion, exhaustion, obsolescence, loss, ete.— 
which are in general not available to professional men. Moreover, 
the rate upon gain derived from the sale of capital assets is limited. 
Under these circumstances, as a matter of general policy, truly 
doubtful questions may properly be decided in favor of the interpre- 
tation which would tend to remove this inequality. 


2. Salaries of stenographers, clerks, etc., employed by college professors 


Deduction for such expenditures would seem to be plainly allow- 
able under existing regulations, but as a matter of fact is denied in 
some parts of the country. Stenographic and clerical activities are 
most closely connected with those activities of professors upon which 
their income directly depends. The current work of a successful 
professor, for which his salary is most obviously paid, involves @ 
considerable mass of correspondence, administrative and clerical 
detail, in connection with which he must have assistance. If he 
pays for this himself, as many professsors do, it would seem to be 
obvious that he is entitled to a deduction for the same reason that 
the lawyer or engineer is entitled to a deduction for the same class 
of costs, 
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COMMITTEE O, INCOME TAX QUESTIONS 7 


3. Expenditures for stationery, office supplies and equipment 


We ask here that the college professor be placed in precisely the 
same category as the lawyer or any other professional man whose 
professional income depends in part upon the use of proper office 
equipment. 


4. Travelling expenses incurred in connection with professional 
meetings and conventions 


Deductions should be permitted here, we urge, where the tax- 
payer can show that the exclusive or principal reason for attendance 
was the advancement of his professional standing or the improve- 
ment of his technical skill and knowledge, and where he would not 
have made the expenditure for purposes of recreation, pleasure, 
etc. The truth is that the meetings of scientific men and college 
professors differ from many business men’s similar conventions, 
which are junkets rather than serious conferences for the develop- 
ment of the professional interests of those attending. Banquets 
and collateral entertainment are unimportant in the ordinary meet- 
ing of scientists and professors. They attend these meetings at great 
sacrifice, considering their means. The proper handling of such 
expenditures is obviously difficult. But it is no more difficult than 
the handling of many expenditures made for mixed reasons of plea- 
sure and profit. Farmers who use automobiles “partly for business 
purposes and partly for the pleasure and convenience” of themselves 
or their families, may apportion the costs of running such automo- 
biles ‘‘according to the extent of the use for purposes of business 
and pleasure or convenience,”’ (Art. 110, Reg. 62); and a similar 
rule could be applied to costs of attending professional meetings. 
It is highly probable that ‘‘pleasure and convenience” play a much 
smaller part in inducing the average professor to journey to a scien- 
tific meeting, than they do in inducing the average farmer to pur- 
chase an automobile. In both cases, the attitude of the taxpayer 
towards the tax would be improved by permitting a fair estimate 
to be made of the extent to which the costs are allocable to business 
or professional purposes. 

Only a trifling amount of tax revenue in the aggregate is affected 
by the above items or payments for which deduction, under the 
proper circumstances, is asked. On the other hand, these questions 
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8 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


are of real importance to the taxpayers concerned, and on some of 
them existing practice is conflicting. 
Very respectfully yours, 
T. S. ADAms. 
III. Rulings of the Commissioner: 


Treasury Department, Washington, 
Office of 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
November 21, 1924. 


Dr. T. S. ADAms, 


115 Everit Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Sir: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter dated October 21, 1924, 
containing certain questiuns affecting college professors and teachers 
upon which you are anxious to get specific regulations either in the 
form of a treasury decision or a mimeograph. You are writing 
primarily as a member of a committee appointed by the Association 
of University Professors for the purpose of securing such rulings. 

It is urged that (1) expenditures exclusively or principally for 
scientific research, (2) salaries of stenographers, clerks, etc., employed 
by college professors, (3) expenditures for stationery, office supplies 
and equipment, and (4), travelling expenses incurred in connection 
with professional meetings and conventions be allowed as deduc- 
tions in computing net income subject to tax. The reasons why you 
think such deductions should be allowed are set forth at length. 
You state that only a trifling amount of revenue in the aggregate 
is affected by the items or payments for which deduction is asked, 
but that the questions are of real importance to the taxpayers con- 
cerned and on some of them existing practice is conflicting. 

You are advised that consideration has been given to the various 
reasons urged in support of your contention that certain expenditures 
incurred by college professors and teachers should be allowed as 
deductions in computing net income subject to tax. This office 
agrees with the reasons urged as to the expenditures mentioned in 
(2) and (3) and such expenditures are allowable deductions under 
existing regulations. In view of your statement that deduction 
for necessary stenographic and clerical help employed by professors 
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COMMITTEE O, INCOME TAX QUESTIONS 9 


is denied in certain parts of the country, it will be appreciated if 
you will furnish specific cases and the district in which such deduc- 
tion has been denied. 

With respect to the expenditures exclusively or principally for 
scientific research and the reasons urged for their deduction, you 
are advised that under existing regulations such expenditures are 
disallowed on the ground that they are in the nature of personal 
expenses. Amounts expended in pursuing a scientific or professional 


education result in creating a mental equipment which is an asset — 


to the individual. Such asset, however, is so much a part of the 
individual that the expenses incurred in acquiring it are considered 
personal. Likewise any further expenditures incurred for research 
work or post graduate courses in keeping that equipment up to date 
and in adding to it are also considered personal expenses. It is 
difficult to conceive of this equipment as a thing separate and apart 
from the individual, used only in connection with his business or 
profession. For this reason such expenditures are considered per- 
sonal expenditures for income tax purposes. 

It is not believed that a commercial concern maintaining a research 
department is comparable for income tax purposes to a college pro- 
fessor who does research work. It is created solely for commercial 
purposes and all of its activities are for business reasons. 

This office agrees with you that research work is a necessary part 
of the professional activity of the college professor and scientific 
man upon which his professional standing and income directly de- 
pend. It does not believe, however, that such expenditures are 
deductible under the provisions of the income tax law. The sec- 
tion of the Revenue Act defining income is intended to be, and is, 
broad enough to cover income derived from any source whatever 
but the deductions which are allowable is computing net income are 
only such deductions as are mentioned in the Act. A further check 
on the deductions allowable is contained in the section (215) which 
states that no deduction shall in any case be allowed in respect to 
personal, living or family expense. In order for the expenses men- 
tioned to be deductible, therefore, they would have to be such as 
are specified in the section containing the deductions allowable. 
The only one of these deductions which might apply is the one 
allowed for ordinary and necessary expenses paid in carrying on 
any trade or business (Section 214 (a) (1)). In the case of the in- 
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10 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


dividual the terms ‘“‘trade,’’ “‘business,’’ and ‘‘trade or business’’ in- 
clude only those activities engaged in for gain, profit or as a means of 
livelihood. From a reading of these provisions it seems clear to 
this office that in the case of an individual the expenditures which 
are ordinarily regarded as of the nature of personal, living or family 
expenses are to be regarded as such even though they are incurred 
by a person in the performance of his occupation. As was stated 
above, expenditures incurred in research work are in the nature 


_of personal expenses and as such are not deductible. The law makes 


no exception in the case of a taxpayer who by reason of his carrying 
on a certain occupation is obliged to spend more for personal ex- 
penses than he would otherwise but for the carrying on of such 
occupation. 

Admitting that the income tax law may allow amassed capital 
to take a number of deductions—for depreciation, depletion, ex- 
haustion, obsolescence, loss, etc..—which are in general not avail- 
able to professional men with respect to that personal asset which 
is referred to above as his mental equipment, this office is unable to 
see how such deductions could ever be applicable to the professional 
or scientific knowledge of an individual. 

Travelling expenses in connection with professional meetings and 
conventions are ordinarily not incurred in the pursuit of a trade or 
business. For this reason no deduction is allowed for such expenses. 
It was held by Attorney General Palmer (31 Op. Atty. Gen., p. 619) 
that only ordinary and necessary expenses are allowed, which in- 
cludes expenses incurred directly in the maintenance and operation 
of the business and not those which may be beneficial or even neces- 
sary in the broader sense. To allow the deduction of such expendi- 
tures on the ground that they are incurred for the advancement of 
professional skill and knowledge as you urge, would amount to 
saying that the cost of a post graduate or of special courses, and the 
cost of attending a summer school are deductible expenses instead 
of personal expenses as already stated. 

It is believed, therefore, that the present rulings and regulations 
with respect to expenditures exclusively or principally for scientific 
research and travelling expenses incurred in connection with pro- 
fessional meetings and conventions are in accordance with the law. 

Respectfully, 
on. D. H. Bia, Commissioner. 
(608) 
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THE GENERAL FINAL EXAMINATION IN THE 
MAJOR STUDY: REPORT BY COMMITTEE G: 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


American non-professional undergraduate education has long been 
felt to be unsatisfactory as to both content and especially method. 
Criticism of it, in which there is difficulty now in saying anything 
both true and new, is along four lines.* In content it is still some- 
what arbitrarily patchy. The earlier method of dealing with the 
immense multiplication of fields of knowledge, and expansion of 
each, was free election of courses; which resulted in a fantastic 
patchiness which was sometimes ludicrous. This trouble is now 
usually met by requiring the student for a good proportion of his 
work to “‘major’’ in a single field; within which, however, he is usually 
left so far free to choose that he may be ignorant of important parts 
of it, and (worse yet) may fail to see the relations and larger meaning 
of the parts which he does know. To gain a sense of the unity of 
knowledge is hardly less important than to gain a sense of its vast- 
ness, and cannot safely be left to the student’s perspicacity or volun- 


tary study. 

Secondly, there is even more room for improvement in the manner 
and method of study. The greatest trouble is the lack of inde- 
pendence and initiative and grasp. Since the student’s standing 
will depend upon his satisfying the instructor, he is prone to take 


1 Committee G is the Committee on Methods of Increasing the Intellectual Interests and 
Raising the Intellectual Standards of Undergraduates. The present report was prepared for 
the Committee, as the signature indicates, by Professor Tatlock of Stanford University. 
In its final form the report includes modifications resulting from suggestions made by other 
members of the Committee. The previous publications of the Committee, all in the Bulletén, 
are as follows: 


1. “Survey of the Field of Work,” February, 1922 (VIII, 60-69). 

2. “Initiatory Courses for Freshmen,” October, 1922 (VIII, 350-380). 

3. “Sectioning on the Basis of Ability,” October, 1923 (IX, 275-290). 

4. mene es ps of Methods of Increasing the intellectual Interests and Raising the Intel- 
lectual Standards of Undergraduates,” December, 1923 (IX, 385-418). 

5. “Extra-Collegiate Intellectual Service,"” May, 1924 (X, 272-286). 

6. “General Reading for Undergraduates,”’ October, 1924 (X, 480-492). 

7. “The Preceptorial or Tutorial System,” November, 1924 (X, 534-562). 


Reprints of No. 1 are exhausted. Single copies of reprints of the other numbers and of the 
present report may be had without charge on application to the Chairman of the Committee. 
Reprints in quantity of Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, and 7, and of the present report may be had at a slight 
cost on application to the Secretary of the Association. eprints in quantity of No. 3 may be 
without charge on application to the National Research H. 

airman. 

* The writer does not wish to add to the sweeping and thoughtless condemnation of our 
college education which is common among journalists, though by no means confined to them. 
There is every reason to believe that our colleges offer a better education than seventy-five or 

erhaps even twenty-five years ago, and that their students take more interest in it and profit 
rom it more. If they educate themselves and each other less, this is because the average stu- 
dent no longer comes mainly from the cultivated classes, and therefore — with him less 
of culture and intellectual ambition. To a large extent the college of the past has been praised 


not for what it gave its students, but for what the best of them brought withthem. Trying to 
give a college education to such numbers as we are serving is pretty much like trying to heat 
the whole county of Middlesex, as Sydney Smith said concerning a furnace for St.Paul’s Cathedral. 
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12 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


his instructor’s view as to what he should read and believe; it is 
also easier, and less bracing, to follow one living voice than to 
judge among several books. Few students ever think that there 
is any method of learning a subject other than to “take a course” 
in it. Odd as it is to say, many students never read a book 
straight through; they study textbooks, and in other books read 
assigned pages. Worse yet, they often know the great writers of 
the past only through volumes of selections made by others, and 
never even see the complete works. ‘This results from uniform work 
for all, limitations of libraries, and indisposition to buy books. 
Enterprise, foraging for themselves, is therefore hardly even suggested 
in educational matters, and so far as the more vigorous of them gain 
this invaluable power, they are apt to gain it in some other way. 
In the words of President Aydelotte: ‘“The love of American under- 
graduates for college activities (among which activities study is 
never by any chance included) and the belief of the American public 
in the educational value of these activities is due, in part at least, 
to the fact that in them undergraduates find more scope for their 
intellectual initiative than they do in their studies. In so far as 
this is the case, the belief in activities is justified; if the regular cur- 
riculum could offer the same opportunity for the development of 
independence and initiative that is now offered by clubs and teams 
and college journals, some of the energy which undergraduates put 
into these miscellaneous pursuits would go into their studies with an 
infinitely greater educational result.” While the fondness for these 
activities is due to many causes, they do help the student to grow 
into an independent adult, while study remains merely the most ex- 
tensive of his passivities. The British and German universities have 
much more than we the idea that they are equipping and training 
the national leaders of the future. “College activities’ develop a 
sense of power; college studies do so but little. This is the case 
particularly because the standards of courses are usually adapted 
to the average student, and professors do not always feel it their 
duty to give more attention to the able. There is a tragic waste, 
as President Lowell says, in the lack of stimulus to those who are 
clever but inclined to be idle, and even in a lack of particular encour- 
agement to the clever and ambitious. Many even of these work 
mainly in order to get a good mark, and many of them never develop 
a sense of intellectual adventurousness. 
(610) 
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THE GENERAL FINAL EXAMINATION 13 


Again, since the college process consists of the performance of 
many small separate assigned tasks, with a final appraisal of attain- 
ment at the end of each course, a student is judged when he graduates 
by what he has once known, not by what he now knows—by passing 
courses, not by grasping large subjects. When a course is passed 
it need usually not be thought of again. There is also no sense of 
responsibility for it before it is begun; therefore the three or four 
months of summer vacation are merely lost time educationally. A 
man of facile wits may secure fair rank chiefly by cramming, and not 
lose it by forgetting. We have no final day of judgment in which a 
man shows what he has become; and in which, further, we can judge 
the college by what it has done for him intellectually. There is no 
opportunity to appraise the student as an entire educated human 
being. 

A curriculum means a race-track. A race without competition is 
a farce, but that is almost what we have; and this is the basis of the 
fourth criticism. No two undergraduates in arts, generally speak- 
ing, take the same combination of courses. The standards and 
exactions of courses vary too much to allow a sense of competition 
with all one’s classmates in a common undertaking four years long. 
Even within the single course the spirit of competition exists chiefly 
among the especially studious. No publicity given to grades in 
courses draws much attention in the student community. III success 
in a single course may be ascribed to various causes which do not 
affect the student’s self-esteem. But genuine competition will rouse 
any man who has any right to be in college at all, and will give 
scholarship a dignity in the student mind which it lacks now. Few 
could be indifferent to success or failure in their whole college cur- 
riculum or in the main line of it, to proved inability or triviality in 
what most of their friends have succeeded in. 

Among the measures intended to meet these troubles the most 
promising is the general or comprehensive examination at the end 
of the senior year on the entire major subject or field of concen- 
tration. It covers more ground than that of the separate courses, 
it requires independent work and retention of knowledge beyond 
course examinations, and it appraises more or less uniformly the 
achievement of all who have concentrated or at least of all who take 
the examination in that subject. Therefore it supplies a motive for 
escaping the chief defects of our system, and ascertains if they have 
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14 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


been escaped. The full meaning and implication of all this becomes 
more and more apparent as one studies the subject. 

General examinations, covering much more ground than the work 
of merely a single course, have always been a normal thing. They 
are the rule in Europe; they are required on the Continent for grad- 
uation from the Lycée or Gymnasium, as well as for the doctor’s 
degree or Siaatsexamen on leaving the university; and in the chief 
English universities are required both during and at the end of the 
college course.' They were formerly the rule in America. Some 
generations ago it was customary to have examinations compre- 
hensive in character and usually or always oral covering the work 
of most or all of the college course. A writer in The Nation® states 
that in his college sixty years ago seniors were examined on the work 
of their entire course. A general final examination was formerly 
held at Williams College. At Harvard’ in a crude form they covered 
a student’s whole curriculum of unconnected subjects, but involved 
a mere cramming in review for a weaker repetition of the course 
examinations. Under the elective system, with a different set of 
studies for each student and the impossibility of correlating them 
by outside reading, general examinations would have been a farce, 
and accordingly during the last few generations they have been 
rare.* As the defects of our present system have become apparent, 
a revival of these examinations has more and more offered itself as a 


remedy. Having passed from the general examination to the partic- 


1 This is mainly the origin of the new American plans. It is no accident that they have 
been introduced largely by men of British origin or experience. In part, these systems belong 
to the fruition of the Rhodes Scholarships. 

XCV, 612-3. 

* President Lowell, Harvard Grad. Mag., XX, 583. Ex-President Eliot (University Adminis- 
tration, p. 206) states that written examinations were introduced at Harvard as late as 1857. 
They were presumably given in single courses. A historical study of examinations in American 
colleges from the first would be enlightening. 

* In some colleges for many years a general examination was given for honors at graduation 
in a particular subject. It was purely voluntary on the part of the students, and was taken 
by comparatively few. It had little to do with the reguiar curriculum, but was superimposed 
on it, It had little publicity, and carried no great privileges. ‘The motive it appealed to was 
chiefly desire for distinction, which was usually both slight and ephemeral. It has not in the 
past, so far as the writer knows, been of very wide importance, perhaps because the professors 
took no real interest in it, and because to the students the reward did not seem commensurate 
with the labor required. But it has proved valuable for ambitious students. The system more 
or less merges with the systems of honors based on special work in addition to the regular pro- 
gram described by Dr. Aydelotte (see below). Being concerned with the undergraduate course 
we need say nothing here, except as precedent and analogy, of college entrance examinations, 
which are stoutly maintained and believed in among the most prominent institutions in the 
Eastern part of the country; nor of the general examinations for the doctor’s degree and some- 
times for the master’s; nor of the fluctuating practise as to general examinations in professional 
schools. They were held for many yea™s in the medical department of the University of Vir- 
ginia, but have been abandoned because they had been superseded by rigid course-examinations 
and had become merely formal. On tue other hand, in the Harvard Medical School they were 
introduced for the end of the second and fourth years in 1911-12; the first of these was dropped 
in 1917-18, and in 1920 the final was made to cover all four years. Satisfaction is felt especially 
in the resulting coordination of clinical work with that in courses. The Harvard Divinity 
School introduced the comprehensive examination in 1912-13. It is employed also in the 
Union Theological Seminary. 
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ular, we are now returning to the general. Over twenty years ago 
President Wilson of Princeton suggested that the chief examinations, 
for the major study at least, should not be on courses but on the 
subject as a whole.' 

Nothing has been said of late in favor of examinations on the 
four years’ work, covering the whole curriculum. It is felt that no 
modern student’s curriculum could be knit up into a unit by any 
system of reading, or examined except disconnectedly, as a perfunc- 
tory review of his courses.* A series of written examinations would 
be impossibly complicated, and a series of oral ones for all seniors is out 
of the question in an institution of any size. Even Reed College, 
which has gone farthest toward unifying a student’s curriculum, con- 
fines the general examination to the major study and sometimes its 
allies. ‘This seems adventurous enough, and complicated enough to 
administer in a large institution. The most advanced suggestion in 
this direction*® is of a general and simple final test, covering (with 
suitable alternatives) all the larger groups in the curriculum, and re- 
quiring perhaps some work outside courses. 

There are at present two outstanding systems for meeting our 
difficulties and securing the advantages of the general examination. 
A general examination is practically always an element in the honors 
courses for especially able students introduced, in most cases recently, 
in upwards of forty institutions. The present description was 
planned some time ago to include these systems, but they have been 
described, analyzed and discussed by President Frank Aydelotte 
of Swarthmore with such fullness and insight that it is needless to 
describe them here. He deals chiefly with the varying systems of 
honors based on special work in addition to the regular program (in 
thirty-five institutions), and of honors courses superseding the or- 
dinary requirements (in Barnard, Carleton, Columbia, Hobart, Johns 
Hopkins, Rice Institute, Smith, Swarthmore and Wells).* 

The other system is that of a general examination on the major 
subject required of all who concentrate in it. This has turned out 
to be the only subject of the present report. It has been in use 


somewhat longer than the second and more important of the honors 
ns Quoted with approval by President Hyde of Bowdoin, in Nat. Educ. Assoc. Journal, 1903, 


2 A single course on all the elements of contemporary civilization, like that at Columbia, 
can be examined on, because it is planned as a whole, as no student’s entire curriculum can be. 

* Young, in New Republic, 25 Oct., 1922, Supplement, p. 9. : 

‘ “Honors Courses in American Colleges and Universities.” Bulletin of the National Research 
Council, Vol. VII, pt. 4, number 40 (Jan., 1924); reviewed in School and Society, XIX, 259-60. 
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systems, that which supersedes the ordinary requirements, and is also 
less common. ‘The writer has learned about it in only eight institu- 
tions.' These are the Universities of California and Washington, 
Reed, Whitman, Harvard, Bowdoin, Princeton, and Mount Holyoke.* 
The systems were first introduced on the Pacific coast, but have 
developed most highly in the East, spontaneously or with some British 
influence. 
II. DESCRIPTIVE 

At the University of California* some sixteen years ago the faculty 
voted to permit any department to introduce a general written 
examination on its field for its major students at the end of the senior 
year. The department of mathematics had it for some years, and 
those of English and anthropology have it now. The purpose is 
to encourage students to elect courses covering the whole of the major 
field, or otherwise master the elements of it besides merely accumulat- 
ing credits. In English the examination is written and of three 
hours, and covers the whole of English literature. The questions 
(to judge from a single set) are general and allow much option, are 
not too difficult, and test both knowledge and literary insight. In 
1923, seven candidates out of 140 failed, and in 1924 seven out of 
127, and they must pass the test another time if they are toreceive their 
degree. In anthropology the examination is oral, given by all the 
professors who give the courses, and deals with the courses as well 
as with the general field. By a regulation of the university faculty, 
students who take the general examination are excused from the 
final course examinations of the senior year in their major subject. 
There is no system of tutoring, but members of the departments are 
ready to advise students as to their preparation. 

The interesting system in the University of Washington can be 
best described in the words of a letter from Dean F. M. Padelford 
of the Graduate School and the English Department. The present 

: big & arranged as nearly as possible by the dates when the systems were introduced. 
At the Catholic University of America, its Year-Book states (1922-23, p. 198), a candidate for 
the bachelor’s degree in science (not in letters) must pass oral degree-examinations on all his 
studies before the faculty of sciences, in addition to his course-examinations. In spite of in- 
quiry the writer has learned nothing further. He hopes for pardon if he has failed to mention 
any institution which has the system. He has made every effort to get information. —_ 

_ 2 It has been impossible to quote all the information in the official words of the institutions, 
since much of it is derived not from their official publications but from articles, addresses and 
private letters and conversation. The plans and their working are not always easy to make 
out from the official publications, and change more or less from year to year, and therefore 
personal information is needed. In every case the account of the system was sent for 
bgp hed ‘ oy official of the institution, and a copy of the printer’s proofs was sent in 


* Circular of Information, 1923, p. 69; private information. The amount of detail given as 
to the several systems varies with the amount of information given to the writer. 
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system in the English department (one of the two which still retain 
it) is more like the Harvard system than any other is, and follows 
that in employing tutors. 

“About the year 1911, after a stubborn fight, the faculty decided 
by a small majority to have final comprehensive senior examinations 
in all departments in Liberal Arts and Science. Some of the de- 
partments were very enthusiastic for the scheme, others were ag- 
nostic, and still others were rebellious and not in the mood to give it 
a fair trial. For several years the examinations were successful in 
exact proportion to the faith of the different departments in them. 
Almost every year the practice came up for reconsideration and in 
1917 it was finally decided to make the examinations optional with 
the departments. In light of experience, it would probably have 
been better if this action had been taken at first. The departments 
which still retain the examinations are the classical languages, and 
English. 

“As English has a relatively large number of majors—approxi- 
mately seventy-five seniors a year—it is now the principal exponent 
of the final examinations. ‘These examinations are given on two days 
toward the close of each term. There are two papers and the stu- 
dents write from three to five hours on each. The first paper lays 
the emphasis upon detailed knowledge and the second paper is more 
comprehensive and synthetic. The papers are signed anonymously 
and every paper is read and graded by at least three examiners. If 
the readers feel that a paper is below passing grade, it is read by two 
other examiners. Of the forty-two seniors who took the examination 
last June, two failed. The grades were as follows: A, 2; B, 14; 
C, 15; D, 9; E, 2. The grade received in the comprehensive exami- 
nation determines the English grades for the last term and for any 
year courses. Thus where a student receives B in his comprehensive 
examination, he receives B in all of his English courses for the current 
quarter and in any course which has run throughout the year. Stu- 
dents who fail usually come back for one or two more quarters and 
try the examination again. 

“There is much interest taken in the results of these examinations 
and the student who receives a high grade is a rather marked individ- 
ual. It not infrequently occurs that an inconspicuous student who 
has been quietly at work through the year receives the highest grade, 
and it often occurs that students with a reputation for brilliancy make 
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a poor showing, partly because they have been so absorbed in other 
interests that knowledge once acquired doesn’t stick. 

“The first examinations that we gave were a good deal of a revela- 
tion to the department. It showed us how superficial some of our 
teaching had actually been, and how uneven was the student’s 
knowledge. We therefore decided to adopt a tutorial program for 
our seniors, and this has been in successful operation ever since, the 
tutors for the most part being Oxford men. At present three men 
give one-half of their time to this work and we are ready to add a 
fourth man when necessary. Every senior major carries this tutorial 
work through the year and meets his tutor for a conference of one- 
half hour or more once a week. ‘The tutorial work is designed to 
supplement the course work, inter-relating courses and filling gaps 
in the student’s reading. A great deal of written work is required. 

“The examinations have tended to keep poor students out of the 
department and a student who majors in English receives a certain 
intellectual prestige. ‘The members of the department are all heartily 
committed to the plan and nothing could induce us to give it up. 
We regret that so few of the departments in Liberal Arts stand with 
us for we believe that it would help the general intellectual life of the 
College of Liberal Arts. For example, English majors plan to 
simplify their program of student activities in the senior year because 
experience has long demonstrated that this is necessary.” 

Of the two English examinations, the first covers the more his- 
torical, traditional field of knowledge; the second on the whole is more 
critical, theoretical and comparative, and gives a chance for revealing 
a vital and thoughtful interest in literature. Each examination is of 
three hours or more, and in each only three questions must be an- 
swered, chosen among 25 and 15 respectively. The questions are 
so grouped as to allow much though not unlimited specializing on 
one field or type of knowledge, such as modern or recent literature, 
literary history or literary criticism; this is especially true of the 
second examination. On the whole, to judge from three complete 
sets seen by the writer, these examinations emphasize modern rather 
than earlier literature, and ideas and criticism somewhat more than 
fact. Most of the questions are far from easy, and while in any set 
three fairly simple questions could be picked, writing for an hour on 
each a student would be likely to reveal his lack of exact knowledge 
or thinking. 
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Reed College, in Portland, Oregon, since its opening in 1911 has 
been of individual character. Unlike some small institutions, too 
many of which are bad little universities, it has always devoted itself 
solely to providing undergraduate education, of a “‘liberal’’ rather 
than a vocational or “‘practical’”’ kind. The achievement of its pur- 
pose has been facilitated by the limitation of the number of students, 
theoretically to five hundred, actually to three hundred or so. From 
the present point of view it is particularly interesting, for it seems to 
be the only institution in the country whose entire curriculum is 
formed on something like the comprehensive examination and tu- 
torial system. The influence of Oxford is unmistakable. While 
the large purposes of the system are easier to make out from the 
college publications than its actual operation, the system is about as 
follows.! From first to last, the aim is to make one unified course 
of study rather than a series of unrelated courses, and to this end 
instructors in various subjects frequently confer with each other. 
During the freshman year all students follow nearly the same cur- 
riculum, in science and the humanities; which is somewhat adapted 
to the individual’s future field of special study by means of reading 
and private conference with instructors. In the second year there 
is both more freedom of election and more specialization. For the 
last two years the student chooses one of four large major fields, in 
which he begins to concentrate, taking courses or, theoretically, 
working by himself under guidance, but the courses taken do not 
require the same work of all, or even regular attendance. In the 
senior year the student concentrates still further and writes a thesis 
on a special topic within his main field. Im the last two years there 
is even more correlation of work and adaptation to the individual 
than earlier. It is obvious then that something like a tutorial sys- 
tem prevails throughout, and the relatively small number of courses 
apparently liberates the instructors for this purpose. The system 
depends largely on group or individual conferences and advice, and 
theoretically seems to throw more responsibility on the student 


Catalogue of Reed College, a Liberal College of Arts and Sciences, 1923-24 (May, 1923), pp. 
13ff., 26f., 36; New Republic, XXXIII, 160-1 (10 Jan., 1923); private information. The 
junior and senior examinations and the thesis were instituted before the coming of the late 
President Scholz. ‘The features of our ‘system’ (better, lack of system),” writes Professor Chit- 
tick, “that were peculiarly Mr. Scholz’s were the group and individual conference work, the 
integration of the whole curriculum, the rather rigid prescription of the first two years, and the 
wide open’ opportunity of the last two."’ He writes further, ““We have not yet found a student 
Prepared, or willing, to teke advantage of the opportunity to work wholly by himself under 
guidance, and very few who can or do do it even in part. Our students take courses, like stu- 
dents elsewhere in the United States. Of course, we drive them to independent work on their 
Senior theses, which are usually competent pieces of beginner’s research work.” 
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than is usual under such systems elsewhere. Endeavor has been 
made to induce students to do some of their reading in the summer 
vacations. General examinations are required of all students for 
graduation. There is a general qualifying examination in the major 
field at the end of the junior year, at which some are rejected. At 
the end of the senior year, a general oral examination not over two 
hours long discusses the student’s thesis and tests his grasp of his 
major field as a whole and of allied subjects, and is obviously not 
confined to the subject-matter of courses. About two per cent of 
the students fail, but may try once more, not earlier than the follow- 
ing September. Seniors theoretically may be excused from some, 
but not all, of the course examinations given about the same time. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington, instituted in 1912 
and still retains a general oral examination on the major study, with 
the purpose of making the student integrate his courses and reflect 
on what he has learned. It is given late in the senior year, before a 
committee of three, not all from the major department, and covers 
the work of three or four years. Students who fail have another 
chance ina month. Recent graduates of the college look back on the 
system with approval.' 

The system in Harvard College has been more elaborately worked 
out than elsewhere, and has been much more fully described and 
commented on. ‘Therefore of necessity it calls for more discussion 
and serves more clearly as a standard of comparison. ‘The system 
at Harvard,’ while not without influences from the English univer- 
sities, results from a desire to substitute as an aim the command of 
a subject instead of credits in courses. 

The system of general examination was first adopted by the Fac- 
ulty of the Medical School in October, 1911, in accordance with a 
plan prepared by a committee appointed in the spring of 1910. 
Since that time the general examination has been required for gradu- 


ation from that School. From time to time it has been somewhat 


1 President Penrose, in Educational Review, LIV, 49-53; LXIII, 424. 

Revort of the President of Harvard College, 1910-11, pp. 16-18; 1911-2 10-4, 28-9; 1912-3: 
p. 68; 1915-6, pp. 1917-8, pp. 17-9; 19 13-9, PP. 12-3; 1919-20, pp. 11-3, 
1920-1, p. 108; op. B10; 1922-3, pp. 11-5. 

Harvard Graduates’ agazine, "XIX, 2456 (Merriman); XXI, 395-400 (Merriman); XXV, 
8-40; XXXI, 354-9, 375 (Lowel 1). 

American Association of pee Registrars, Proceedings of 11th meeting (1922), 144-8 
(Gay; good short rae 

School and Society, 1X, 629-32; XVI, 70-3 (the same as the last item above). 

New k Republic Suppl. ” (25 Gct., pp. 14-5 (Moore; good short summary). 

Educational Digest Dec., 1922, pp. 169 ff.; (summary of the above.) 

Official emg of Harvard Garenetty: Rules Relating to College Studies. 

Amer. Assoc. Univ. Prof., Bulletin, vol. VIII, no. 5 (May, 1922), pp. 41-3. 

Much private inf ormation. 
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changed; and indeed, for a number of years it did not work satis- 
factorily, because it was treated too much as in the nature of a 
review rather than as a test of the student’s ability to correlate the 
knowledge he had obtained. Since the war the latter idea has been 
given its full effect, and the general examination has markedly 
improved both the work of the students and the teaching in the 
School. Dean Edsall has spoken of it as the most promising inno- 
vation in medical education. 

In 1912 a general examination for graduation was adopted in the 
Divinity School, and in the same year the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences authorized the Division of History, Government and Eco- 
nomics to introduce a general examination for all candidates for the 
A.B. degree who “concentrate” in these subjects, and the system 
went into effect with the class entering in 1913.' In 1919 it was 
extended to other divisions. 

The general examination is confined to the humanities. It is at 
present felt that in mathematics and the natural sciences the more 
advanced courses are a constant test of a student’s grasp of more 
elementary matter, and keep it from being lost; and also that the 
assistance constantly afforded the student in his laboratory work 
provides some of the advantages of a tutorial system. Accordingly, 
the final examination is used only in the divisions of Semitic lan- 
guages and history; ancient languages; modern languages; history, 
government and economics; philosophy ; fine arts; music; and anthro- 
pology. But these involve about three-fourths of the senior class. 
The manner of administering the system is left entirely to the division, 
and to some extent to the departments; therefore each may deal with 
its own conditions in its own way, and will aid the others by its ex- 
periments and experience. In all cases it is superimposed on the 
regular courses, and in no way affects the student’s responsibility 
for them, except in one or two minor matters. It is a real additional 
requirement for graduation, and at first it frightened away into other 
subjects the weaker students,? as is shown by the fact that while 
those who “‘major’”’ (to use the common word) in this division formerly 
numbered 44% of the undergraduates, they dropped to 29% in 1917, 


‘In 1909-10 the faculty voted to require every undergraduate “to concentrate on at least six 
courses in some single field or in related fields of knowledge;” six courses amounting to about 
ove-third of the whole curriculum, thirty-six “units” as it would be called in some institutions. 

Concentrate” of course would be called “major” in some places. It came to be felt at Harva; | 
a . a necessary corollary of the ‘‘majoring’’ system is a general final examination on the mr,or 
y. 

® The comprehensive examination in the English department at the Universities of California 

and Washington has had something of the same effect. 
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after the first year of operation, and rose to 36% only in 1923, after 
the more inviting houses across the street had also set up woodpiles, 
At present the general examination seems to make little difference 
as to the number of those who “concentrate” in the several divisions, 

It is in this division that the system has had much the longest trial. 
Near the end of the senior year each student specializing in the 
division takes three written examinations; one of two hours (allow- 
ing much option among the questions) on the whole field of the 
division, one of two hours on the whole field of that department 
in which he specializes, one of three hours on that part of this latter 
field to which he has devoted most attention (there are nearly 
forty such parts in the division); and also an oral examination 
of fifteen or twenty minutes, usually testing in the main his grasp 
of this last most restricted subject. The aim is that the exami- 
nations shall be on a subject and not on a group of courses. It will 
be seen that the series of examinations grows steadily more limited 
in scope and more exacting. ‘Those who pass creditably are excused 
from the final examinations in their courses within the division; 
others must take the course examinations. Up to the autumn of 
1923, eight per cent of the seniors failed, but most of these had also 
a poor record in their other work; of the eighty who failed, thirty 
tried the examination again, and twenty-three passed. The students 
take the system seriously; some fear it, but most of them regard it as 
a valuable opportunity. So many men are remaining in the summer 
to read that the tutors have been planning that one of their number 
shall also remain. A good many students who formerly were not 
interested and worked little have been stimulated, some of them to 
superior excellence. 

No less important in the system than the examinations are the 
tutors. In 1922-23 they numbered twenty-three for this division, 
each supervising some twenty students or more. During the soph- 
omore year the student receives but little of their assistance, but in 
the senior year meets his tutor for a half-hour or so weekly, two stu- 
dents sometimes coming together if their reading is the same. There 
is no time-limit on a conference; once a student has shown himself 
able and responsive, he is apt to receive more attention than the dull 
and negligent. The tutor suggests reading, especially to fill in the 
gaps between courses, and discusses all their work with students in 
order to help them to link it all together and integrate it. Although 
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no student is obliged to meet his tutor and no official record is taken 
of attendance, it has proved that the attendance is better than in 
regular courses, and most students accept this element in the system 
gladly. A tutor may exclude a negligent student from the examina- 
tion, but this has never had to be done. As to the personnel of the 
body of tutors, they occupy grades all the way from instructorships 
to full professorships. No distinction whatever in standing is main- 
tained between them and lecturing professors; indeed, more than half 
of the tutors offer regular courses of their own. An exchange of 
tutors has recently taken place between Harvard and Oxford and 
Cambridge, in the expectation that the newer system will profit by 
the experience of the older. It is interesting to note that two tutors 
have lately been introduced in the Medical School. 

In the system of tutors there are two chief difficulties. The first 
is the expense. Their salaries in this division average about $3000, 
and the aggregate charged to tutorial work in the division in 1923- 
24 was $49,220, the rest of their salaries being for courses given. The 
amount chargeable to the system for salaries of examiners withdrawn 
from half their teaching was $7,350, and other direct expenses (ex- 
clusive of overhead charges, etc.) were $1,878.80, making a total of 


"$58,448.80. Secondly, it was in the early stages difficult to find 


suitable tutors. While there is now little or no feeling that the 
position is not on a par with that of a man who teaches classes en- 
tirely, many men do the latter acceptably who lack the qualities for 
individual work. The tutors are trying out what is in America a 
new art. 

Besides the tutors, there are three examiners in the division, one 
from each department, professors on the regular staff who are ap- 
pointed examiners by the corporation, usually for three years. No 
tutor, of course, is among the examiners. Their duties are not light 
—preparing with great care a large number of sets of questions for 
the various examinations, reading the hundreds of papers, and hold- 
ing the scores or hundreds of oral examinations. Accordingly, they 
are entitled to be relieved of half their teaching during the year or 
all teaching during the second half-year, except research courses, 

In other divisions the system was put in operation in the year 
1921-22. In the ancient and modern languages the student has a 
written examination on the literature in which he specializes, and 

! Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, XXV, 38-40. 
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also one on important writers or works in other literatures. ‘This 
latter point enforces the fact that all Western literature is essentially 
connected. All students in these divisions are examined in the Bible 
and Shakespeare; the questions on which are very concrete, but allow 
a great deal of choice. All students of the classics are examined also 
in two of the greatest medieval and modern writers, and all students 
of modern literatures in two of the greatest classical writers. Works 
not by English writers may be read either in the original or in trans- 
lation. For this second examination students may prepare by taking 
courses or by private reading. One sees here how an exami- 
nation system may serve education and culture, for ‘the primary 
object is not to exact performance of a task, but to assist in the 
formation of a habit—the habit of reading good literature.’ No 
doubt in some cases it does this. He who has ears to hear awakes 
to the value of books which he thought did not concern him. The 
examinations are searching, and in 1923, the first year in which they 
were given in English, over one-tenth of the students failed. 

As to tutors, till very recently these departments had not devel- 
oped this element in the system. Three tutors in the classics de- 
vote most of their time to the guidance of the students, and in all de- 
partments professors assist them more or less in preparing for the 
examinations, especially in their reading for the second. But in the 
year 1924-25 the division of modern languages is introducing regular 
tutors, though not on so large a scale as in history, etc. Fourteen 
tutors have been appointed in English, many of whom devote only 
part of their time to this work, at the rate of seventy-five students 
for a tutor’s whole time. 

In the departments already mentioned the very large majority of 
students ‘‘concentrate” who select the humanities. But the de- 
partments of philosophy and fine arts also employ much the same 
system as the division of history, etc., with tutors and all. In fine 
arts, the “concentrators” in which are relatively few, the examination 
is entirely oral. The other departments which belong under the 
humanities also have the final examination with much the same 
system. 

Instead of the examinations set by particular divisions or depart- 
ments, a student may take certain examinations which cut across 
their lines. ‘This is due to the desire to diminish the rigidity of the 
departmental system. Students may for example “‘concentrate” in 
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history and literature, and are examined on some especial period or 
country to which they have paid especial attention. 

In all departments the examinations are distinctly not easy, as 
any one mav see from sets of the questions. There is an obvious 
attempt to avoid confinement to a conventional, superficial body of 
knowledge on a subject. In some departmental examinations more 
than in others there are questions which call for comparison and 
interpretation of facts, for criticism and defence of opinion. The 
questions allow some range of choice, usually a large range, in order 
to meet differences in courses and reading pursued. Once a question 
is selected, it usually calls for exactitude; this seems an outstanding 
trait of these sets of questions. Their obvious purpose is to ascer- 
tain, not if the student knows this or that in particular, or has done 
routine work well, but if he knows accurately a considerable amount 
and understands a considerable variety of matters connected with 
his chosen field. What is called for is both accurate knowledge of 
fact, understanding of difficult ideas, and reflection based on both, 
the ability to interpret and criticize and decide. Here the examiner 
perhaps has to go half-way to meet symptoms of intelligence. The 
questions are often skilfully devised to test the ability to make use of 
knowledge; merely to understand the words often tests the student’s 
knowledge of fact. In any choice of questions which is made by a 
student, he will often find that he must answer one or more which 
cover a large part of the subject. On the whole, the questions show 
the examiners’ endeavor to master the difficult and often neglected 
art of examination. ‘That the standards are rather exacting is shown 
by the fact that in 1921-22 out of 424 examined in all departments 
34 failed, and in 1922-23 out of 460 examined 44 failed. 

Bowdoin College a short‘time ago introduced a system modified 
from that at Harvard.! The examination, on the major study, is 
given during the senior year, and those who fail, about three or four 
out of eighty or so, may try again the next autumn, but ordinarily 
not earlier. It is required in some form of all seniors. There is 
both a written and an oral examination, the latter inquiring further 
into points discussed in the former. In order to ensure uniformity 
of standards, more than one professor is present at the oral exami- 
nation; and further, each examiner must secure, for his requirements 


President Sills, in Educational Review, LXTII, 424-7; President's Report, 1918-9, and sub- 
sequent years (inaccessible to the present writer) ; mimeographed sheets on ajor Examinations, 
issued to the faculty 26 March, 1924; private in formation. 
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and methods in regard to the examination, the approval of the pro- 
fessors in departments allied to his own, and must send copies of the 
questions in the written examination to them and to the president, 
who are also invited to attend the oral examinations. The content 
or scope of the examination may follow any one of four plans. It 
may cover the work done in courses, and constitute a general review 
of the whole subject; it may cover the regular work of the last two 
years, and also certain outside tasks, problems or reading equivalent 
to at least one semester’s work; a department may institute a course, 
not to be counted for the degree, correlating the work of the regular 
courses, with an examination which will serve as the general major 
examination; or may institute two advanced courses, not to be 
counted for the degree, the examinations in which will serve similarly. 
Any student if he prefers may take the first of these four plans. 
Those who pass the major examination with a grade of A or B are 
exempted for that semester from the course examinations in their 
major study. Honors at graduation are granted on the basis of the 
student’s achievement in the major examination and in his work for 
it (though there are also honors based on a man’s entire college work). 
One purpose of the system has been to make students work as hard 
in their senior year as in earlier years. They are not ill disposed to 
the system, but are felt to do poorly in the oral examinations, and to 
show inability to correlate their knowledge. The system of tutoring 
consists of conferences between groups of students and a professor, 
at least monthly during the senior year, and during the junior year 
as often as may seem necessary. ‘This part of the plan is felt by the 
administration as yet to be unsatisfactory and to require additions to 
the staff. 

Princeton University first introduced in the year 1923-24 the 
general comprehensive examination in the principal study. The 
plan described is the result of that year’s experience. The university 
is at present feeling its way, and leaves the matter of detailed reg- 
ulations wholly to the departments.' At the beginning of the junior 
year the student chooses a department (not a division) in which he 
must take two of his four courses in the last two years; the equivalent 
of the normal fifth course is the additional reading and study required 
in that department. The examination is in force in all departments 
except engineering and artillery (in which latter no student special- 


! Some of the facts will be found in Prospectus of Courses for the First Term and General Regu- 
lations, 1924-25; the rest is due to private information. 
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izes), and is given at the end both of the junior and of the senior year, 
in the latter case covering the work of both years. Independent 
reading and sometimes other work on the field of the department are 
required for each of these years, in some departments for the senior 
year in a subordinate field selected by the student. Most depart- 
ments encourage the doing of some of this reading during the summer 
vacation. ‘The examinations are usually on the whole field or sub- 
ject, not merely on books specifically assigned or on the courses. In 
classics, however, the final examinations are stated to “‘cover the 
various fields studied in class and independently by each student.” 
As will be seen from the more detailed descriptions, the examinations 
are by no means always uniform for all students in a department, 
but allow for individual specialization within its general field. The 
examinations are ordinarily written, but may be oral if a department 
wishes. ‘The passing grade is higher (‘third group’’) than in ordinary 
examinations (“fifth group’). A student who fails may try again 
after the expiration of one year. There is no regular or uniform 
system of tutoring. Each department offers the student oppor- 
tunities for conference periodically on his independent work; but he 
is not required to accept them. 

The printed plans are most elaborate in English, modern languages, 
philosophy and politics. In English, the junior examination covers 
five subjects—linguistics and Old English, Chaucer and ballads, 
Shakespeare and Elizabethan drama, Dryden and the eighteenth 
century, poetics. On each subject a reading list is published, rep- 
resenting a minimum requirement. The senior, besides reading 
independently in some one special field and writing a long report on 
some topic connected with it, takes his examination on two out of 
eight types or aspects of English literature or study, such as drama, 
literature and social conditions, linguistics, etc. The student in 
modern languages must select one of six general fields of study— 
French civilization, Spanish civilization, classicism and romanticism, 
German civilization, etc. Early in his studies, his independent 
reading is within his selected field but is of a general nature. Sub- 
sequently he specializes on a narrower subject within his field; ¢.g., 
under French civilization, on such a subject as the sixteenth century, 
French satirists, the literary salon, the development and intellectual 
influence of science, etc. Obviously the reading sometimes must be 
historical, etc., as well as literary. In philosophy the junior reads 
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independently seven works on the history of philosophy, psychology 
and logic, and is examined on these three subjects, with special atten- 
tion to the books assigned. ‘The senior reads on the same subjects 
and also on ethics, religion and systematic philosophy, and is exam- 
ined on all the work of both years. A certain amount of specializa- 
tion, however, may be permitted. In history, juniors read inde- 
pendently in some one of the four main fields of history, one in which 
they are not taking courses, and seniors ordinarily continue reading 
in the same field; the examinations are on subjects, not particular 
books, but cover both courses and reading, the senior examination 
covering those of both years. In politics, juniors read independently 
on four general fields in the history and nature of government; 
seniors read in one or at most two fields. A man of exceptional 
ability may prepare on some phase of his reading a thesis which will 
count on the general examination. In biology the independent read- 
ing is on heredity, evolution and anthropology, and the junior exam- 
ination is on these subjects (rather than on specific books) and on the 
subject-matter of the courses; for seniors the work is research with 
collateral reading and a thesis, and the general examination covers 
all the work of both years, especially the senior. It is obvious that 
the outstanding features at Princeton are the giving of the examina- 
tions at the end of the junior as well as of the senior year, and a certain 
amount of individual specialization which makes it impossible to give 
entirely uniform examinations to all the students in a department. 

Mount Holyoke College in 1924 for the first time is imposing the 
general final examination on all seniors. In the words of the current 
catalogue, ‘Each student shall take at the end of her senior year a 
general examination in her major subject, which shall be set and read 
by a committee of three, including the head and one other member 
of the department of the major subject. ‘This shall be taken in ad- 
dition to examinations in the course, but in view of it a student may, at 
the option of the department, be exempted from a final test in one 
three-hour course in her major subject. The purpose of the general 
examination is to coordinate the work of the major subject, to in- 
tensify the student’s interest and power in her chosen field of study, 
and to test her power.’’"' The examinations are to be written, and 
three hours long. It is not intended that there shall be tutoring for 
them, but some departments have suggested reading for coordinating 


! Catalogue of Mt. Holyoke College, 1923-4, p. 42; private information. 
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courses and for review, and in some courses those parts of the 
work are indicated which are most important for the subject as a 
whole. 


III, GENERAL 


Here as elsewhere the writer is largely summing up facts and the 
comments of those who are in closest relation to the systems. 

Practically all institutions require as usual the taking of regular 
courses. The general examination normally requires not only general 
understanding of a large field but much understanding of detail, 
though necessarily admitting much choice of detail. Even for under- 
graduates there would be a loss in reducing the number of thorough 
courses in which experts show how deep knowledge goes even in a 
small spread, and which are a precaution against complacent super- 
ficiality. ‘To rely for all this on tutors would be a needless drain on 
them. At present anyway, the obvious method in America for gain- 
ing this is to take courses. 

It is also usually felt that it is not well to exempt those who are to 
take the general examination from the course examinations (unless 
from one or more of those in the major study at the end of the senior 
year, sometimes only when the student has passed-the general exami- 
nation with credit).!_ To go far in this direction would tend to make 
students disregard valuable parts of a course which they think are 
not likely to figure in the general examination. It tends also to 
demoralize courses even for those who are not seniors, and toward 
such a complete making over of our system as perhaps we are not 
ready for, whatever we may do in the future. Again, when thc only 
test is a long way off, it is human nature to postpone studying for 
it; hurried cramming is the result, as commonly in the German 
universities. Further, a series of occasions when knowledge is firmly 
secured will result in the retention of more than one such occasion 
will. Some educators seem to regard a beautiful afterglow of de- 
parted knowledge as the main thing, a cheering creed to those who 
know American students. Average students need the more frequent 
examinations, and the superior are none the worse for them. In few 
institutions can even a tutorial system afford the rigid supervision 
usual at Oxford and Cambridge; course-examinations are the best 


substitute. Rather than to excuse from them at present, it would seem 


! Assoc. of Amer. Univ., 13th Conference, 1911, pp. 45-61; Report of Commissioner, U. S. 
Bureau of Educ., I. (1910), 493. 
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better slightly to reduce the number of courses.' How far all this 
applies to a group of superior students, as in the honors courses in 
some colleges, opinions may differ. 

All institutions clearly aim to make the system distinctly a new 
sort of thing in the curriculum, and not to allow it to turn merely into 
an additional “course.” If “general survey courses’ are to be en- 
couraged at any time, it is at the beginning, not at the end. A series 
of thorough scholarly courses, integrated by the sort of work which 
a student can most safely be left to do by himself, that is, reading 
which fills in and shows relations, is a good way of reconciling depth 
with width, and guidance with independence. And it tends to secure 
one of the best things any one can learn in college, what has been 
called “‘the fearless habit of tackling a book on any subject about 
which he desires information.” 

The examinations are usually confined to the major subject, or at 
most to subjects administratively associated. It may prove desirable 
to introduce more examinations and curricula which cut across de- 
partment lines, as a few do now in some institutions. One of the most 
profitable would be a Modern Literae Humaniores, like the classical 
in England, which give a survey of the entire life of the ancients. 
An English (or French, or German) Literae Humaniores, on literature, 
history and philosophy, would be fully as profitable as a curriculum 
in comparative literature. Much of our study of literature lacks 
root in concrete reality and in larger intellectual movements. It is 
sometimes an orchid. 

In almost all institutions by practical necessity the examination 
is mainly written. Some of them have found it desirable to supple- 
ment with a short oral examination. At Bowdoin this is meant “to 
take up points discussed in the written examination for further 
elucidation,’’ and insures a fairer view of a student’s actual achieve- 
ment. 

The advantage of having the committee of examiners as separate 
as possible from the body of teachers is felt even in institutions which 
find it difficult to separate them. Even aside from relieving the 
examiners from other work, it helps to keep the examination incal- 
culable, adds to its dignity, keeps it impersonal. It also tends to 


1 Harvard partly does this. Seniors normally must take at least four courses (twelve meet- 
ings weekly), even if they have taken in earlier years more courses than the required minimum; 
but, in some divisions at least, one who has done so may reduce his courses to three, in view of 
the general examination. Further, by a recent vote senior candidates for the degree with 
distinction, in departments which have a general examination, may be allowed to reduce by one 
the minimum of courses required for the degree. 
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add to the personal, human influence of the teacher by making him 
more purely a helper to the student, and enables him to advise with- 
out his advice being misunderstood. ‘The practice distinctly favors 
self-reliance and mastery of the subject of study. More than one 
writer on the subject has suggested the advantage of choosing exam- 
iners who are not even members of the faculty of the institution. 
Several institutions directly count on use of summer vacations for 
outside reading in preparation for the examination. This would 
be a great gain, though difficult to achieve. These long educational 
vacancies are a weakness of both secondary schools and colleges in 


_. America, from the point of view of the students’ profit; also some- 


times economically and humanly. The still longer vacations in 
English and German universities are made up for by the custom of 
hard reading during them by ambitious students. ‘The ability really 
to accomplish something independently then is an excellent test of 
earnestness of purpose, and is so used in the honors course at Barnard. 
This is one argument, though not the only one, for putting the gen- 
eral examination at the end of the senior year alone. If the student 
passes a general examination at the end of his junior year he is likely 
to feel free from demands till the next year’s work begins. It may 
possibly prove, however, that the examination mainly on a year’s ma- 
jor work, where the system of elections permits it, is a useful compro- 
mise between examinations only on small bits of a field, and on the 
whole field. 

The tutoring element in the system has been developed especially 
at Harvard, and perhaps Washington and Reed. At most of the 
other institutions more or less individual help is given by way of 
conferences, or at least suggestions when they are asked for. It is 
hard to avoid the inference that the system will be an effective 
educational instrument in proportion as effective tutoring is de- 
veloped. This by no means implies that without it the system will 
be useless, or will not develop some initiative or secure some inte- 
gration of the major subject; but the initiative or independent 
work of the average undergraduate cannot be trusted to carry him 
very far. Without tutoring the examination must be only moder- 
ately exacting, for a large proportion of the seniors cannot fairly be 
allowed to fail. It is no paradox to say that the addition of another 
guide besides the professor promotes independence. Two guides 
who will not always agree naturally tend this way. But the main 
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point is that the tutor may treat each student differently, and by a 
little shove send him forward on a line of his own. ‘‘One great ad- 
vantage of the tutor,’’ in President Lowell’s words, ‘‘is that he deals 
with the student as a whole, at least in his principal field. His 
interest is in the man, not the course.” It is at the same time his 
function to prevent the student from merely leaning against him, 
and to raise questions as well as answer them. The tutors have in 
point of fact promoted an interest in reading. They also tend to 
prevent a “hand-to-mouth”’ intellectual life by requiring steady work 
instead of cramming. 

Certain complaints or criticisms may be foreseen and are actually 
made, especially where the system is most exacting. There has 
been more or less feeling among the students that it is a hardship. 
At Harvard there has been sometimes a sense of injustice at a clear 
addition to the requirements for the degree, work equivalent as they 
say to one or two full courses, beyond what men working in science 
must take. To this it has been replied that it is really only restoring 
the balance. Men in the sciences have laboratory work which de 
facto has always made them put in more hours of work on a course 
than the average man puts on history and the like. That is why the 
idler has always preferred history to science. Generations succeed 
each other quickly in colleges, and the resentment at an added load 
does not rankle in those who find it when they enter. The system 
may tend to drive away the idler—how great that calamity would 
be is another question; but it may also make him over. 

One can imagine the system being a real hardship to students who 
are earning all their expenses, and now are just able through much 
self-denial to maintain a passing grade and graduate with their class. 
Many self-supporting students do better than this, but many do not. 
The additional demand involved in retaining what is studied im 
courses and filling the gaps between them must sometimes mean 
failure or an extra year. But since the system means a better edu- 
cation there is gain as well as loss. Indeed it is a question whether 
most students who are entirely self-supporting and do not make a 
good sum during vacations should attempt to graduate in four years. 
If they can do so without neglect of educational profit, their paid 
work or their health of mind or body, it should make us question the 
standards exacted of those more fortunate. 

Some have fancied a danger of injustice in making the degree de- 
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pend on passing these examinatjons. But it must not be forgotten 
that in most institutions there are several of them, given over a 
period of some days or weeks, which if properly framed and fairly 
judged are certainly at least as fair a test of a man’s total achieve- 
ment as anything that can be imagined. And President Lowell and 
others have stated that most men who fail here are men who are 
near the ragged edge as regards their courses. Justice to the stand- 
ards of institutions is also to be considered, as well as justice to the 
student. 

Some believe the systems have an unfavorable effect on courses. 
It is said that courses taken mostly by seniors show some tendency 
to lose morale as the general examination approaches. All students 
are presumably reading hard for it, as the weaker ones certainly 
should be, and those who hope to pass well do not expect to take the 
course-examination. But, after all, the courses were made for stu- 
dents, not students for the courses. 

Some have feared that courses would be judged and even elected 
on the basis of their supposed value as preparation for these exami- 
nations, not of their real value. The examinations, however skil- 
fully framed and however numerous, cannot be adapted to the in- 
dividual student and his particular curriculum, as the oral exami- 
nation for the doctorate can. One would expect, therefore, that 
there would be some electing of courses mainly for their supposed 
insurance-value. Whether this would be such a bad thing is another 
question ; in fact, one or two institutions have introduced the system 
to secure this very result. Such courses presumably cover the most 
essential parts of the subject, and these same students under the 
older system might have chosen on the basis of easiness. Some 
persons who ought to know believe there is no foundation for the 
fear that courses valuable merely for their own sake would be ne- 
glected. 

There is also thought to be some tendency for a student to pay 
more attention to the part of the course which he thinks is likely to 
figure in the general examination; but this too is presumably the 
most essential part of the course. The course examinations must 
be trusted to secure attention to what the professors regard as im- 
portant. These are dangers inherent in the system, of which the 
examiners will be quite as aware as anybody, and against which they 
guard by varying the character of the questions from year to year. 
(631) 
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The chief difficulty here obviously js not to make the questions so 
general that students will come to think they can cram for them, nor 
too specific to meet the varying curricula and reading of different 
students. This is done by means of alternative examinations and 
alternative questions in each examination. 

The chief difficulty in the whole system is the amount of time and 
labor and skill required for conducting it, especially on a large scale. 
This means additions to the staff; which means sometimes great 
cost. The tutors and the long and searching examinations are so 
expensive, and good tutors so hard to get, that it is difficult to see how 
many of the large universities can have them. The solution may be 
the differentiation of our higher education into universities of dif- 
ferent types, if the American desire for uniformity will permit it. 

One further disadvantage must not be lost sight of which is in- 
herent in any system of honors courses or final examinations except 
on the simplest scale, their bearing on the scholarly productiveness 
of the universities. More executive machinery, more examination 
papers to devise and read, more individual work with students, even 
under the most favorable conditions are certain to cut seriously into 
the time of some men who could make important new contributions 
to the world’s knowledge. Beyond a certain point, the promotion 
of effective teaching at the expense of research (to use that shopworn 
word) is penny-wise pound-foolish. What will be the influence on 
the intellectual character of our college instructors in the next gen- 
eration? What about the standards held up before them? This 
consideration is especially important in the humanities, since here 
the general examination is commonest, and here enterprise and te- 
nacity in research are possibly less common than in the sciences. Yet 
in America additions to knowledge in the humanities come mostly from 
university men. With the constant administrative work required 
by changes to meet new conditions, and with the insensible influence 
of business ideas, includitig that of small profits and quick returns, 
little articles and small facile books are taking the place of extensive 
researches over a term of years, which are becoming relatively less 
frequent. The trouble can be somewhat offset by additions to the 
staff. Another solution may be the establishment of research- 
professorships, involving only a smail amount of teaching, like those 
of European universities. 

Except for the difficulty of the expense and the exactions of ad- 
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ministering it, the system is all to the good, and is the most promising 
academic innovation in many a day. Its whole tendency is clearly 
to meet the chief defects in the usual college curriculum; to lead the 
student to master a subject rather than a course, to unify and inte- 
grate and retain what he has learned, to rely on and think for and 
explore for himself, and to regard success in doing all this as something 
to be valued. Where the system is most fully developed, it has 
proved a genuine test of mental ability, for no mere industry can 
secure high rank; to do well, the student must not only know a good 
deal, but must also see relations and reason about a mass of facts. 
It also affords a view of what the student has become intellectually 
at the end of his four years; one can imagine that a professor who is 
asked to recommend a student for a position could better judge his 
ability by his general examination papers than by any other means. 
And it also tests the effectiveness of the whole educational system 
of the college. 

Few or no institutions seem to have both the general examination 
for non-honor students, and also that form of the honors course and 
general examination for able students which is substituted for the 
regular curriculum ;' though the highly developed general examination 
system is much like an honors course. There is no reason why the 
two should not coexist. Which of them has been chosen doubtless 
depends on what the institution is aiming at as well as on other con- 
siderations. The system of the general examination for all spreads 
its benefits more widely. ‘There is no one fit for college at all who 
will not profit from it, for there is no black line in nature between 
those who are fit for stimulus and those who are not. This system 
with the tutoring is particularly good for the clever idler, or the man 
who needs an intellectual awakening. Many a student in college 
drifts along with mediocre rank who is capable of high rank and may 
attain it in after life, especially in practical affairs. For students 
who combine ability with ambition there is no limit to the oppor- 
tunities, if the tutors aim as high for them as under the other system. 
The honors system is much less expensive than the other, especially 
when the other is highly developed. But the conduct of it puts the 


chief burden on those who presumably are most burdened without 


1 Mount Holyoke has a special system for seniors who are candidates for the degree “with high 
honor.” ‘This honor work shall be pursued in class or by more individual instruction at the 
discretion of the department concerned.” These students take a different general examination 
from that taken by other students. See the Catalog for 1923-4, p.45. Most of the institu- 
tions which have been observed here have honors systems, with general examinations, super- 
imposed on the regular curriculum. 
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it and most able to do valuable original writing if not further dis- 
tracted; for honors work is usually thought to be well supervised 
only by the older and better-trained professors. In a good-sized 
institution this might become a serious matter, and require consider- 
able additions to the staff, and therefore expense. Since the students 
are volunteers and a picked lot, the professors who direct them find 
them interesting to work with, when those who got in by reason of 
fidelity in set tasks and who flounder when left to their own devices 
are pulled out. ‘The voluntary character of the system, the distinc- 
tion it offers, its privileges, freedom from routine, independence, 
close association with the strongest teachers, make it especially at- 
tractive and stimulating to students who are both able and ambitious. 
Well administered, it should carry such people very far. It will hardly 
enlist the able student unless he is ambitious as well. 
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versity of California chronicle, v. 6, 1903/04, p. 47-9. 

18. Robson, W. English and American university life: a con- 
trast. Educational review, v. 66, 1923, p. 85ff. 

19. Tatlock, J. S. P. The intellectual interests of undergrad- 
uates. University of California chronicle, v. 23, 1921, p. 364-91. 

20. U. S. Bureau of education. Report of the commissioner, 
1908, v. 1, p. 239-40. 

21. Weekly review, v. 1, 1919, p. 119. 

For the Committee, 
Joun S. P. TaTLocx. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following fifty-three nominations are printed as provided 
under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee 
may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Cambridge, Mass., 
or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions' and will be 
considered by the Committee if received before March 15, 1925. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Florence Bascom (Bryn 
Mawr), Chairman, J. Q. Dealey (Brown), A. R. Hohlfeld (Wiscon- 
sin), A. L. Keith (South Dakota), G. H. Marx (Stanford), F. A. 
Saunders (Harvard), and F. C. Woodward (Chicago) 


T. P. Abernethy (History), Chattanooga 

James Carleton Bell (Education), City of New York 
Harold C. Bingham (Psychology), Wesleyan 
Anthony F. Blanks (Speech), Southern California 
Ethel Bond (Library Economy), Illinois 

John B. Brandeberry (Mathematics), Toledo 

W. F. Brown (Electrical Engineering), Toledo 

George S. Burgess (Economics), Pomona 

Leslie Gale Burgevin (English), Mt. Holyoke 

Eugene Parker Chase (History and Government), Wesleyan 
Rosa Colegrove (Commerce), Wyoming 

William H. Coleman (English), Bucknell 

H. G. Duncan (Sociology), Southern California 

Ruth E. Dyer (Music), Mt. Holyoke 

Clarence A. Dykstra (Political Science), California, So. Branch 
Ralph T. Flewelling (Philosophy), Southern California 
G. B. Franklin (English), Boston 

Louis R. Gottschalk (History), Louisville 

William Eben Greenleaf (Biology), Wesleyan 

Henry M. Herrick (Modern Languages), Rockford 
William A. Hilton (Zoolegy), Pomona 

Herbert Holton (Hygiene), City of New York 

Harry N. Holmes (Chemistry), Oberlin 

Herbert P. Houghton (Greek and Sanskrit), Carleton 
Ossie Garfield Jones (Political Science), Toledo 
William J. Kraft (Music), California, So. Branch 

C. Krusé (Philosophy), Wesleyan 


1 Nominations should in all cases as presented through the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 222 
Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass 
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Lane W. Lancaster (History and Government), Wesleyan 
Herbert S. Langfeld (Psychology), Princeton 

Myrta Ethel McGinnis (English), Goucher 

Aven Nelson (Botany), Wyoming 

Frank J. Pavlicek (English), Toledo 

Edwin B. Payson (Botany), Wyoming 

W. E. Peck (Public Speaking), Wesleyan 

Raymond A. Preston (English), Washington and Jefferson 
George E. Raynor (Mathematics), Wesleyan 

J. Lee Richmond (Physical Education), Toledo 
Charles Gardner Rogers (Zoology), Oberlin 

Reinhold E. Saleski (Modern Languages), Delaware 

Ruby T. Scott (Rhetoric), Toledo 

Gilbert H. Sechrist (Electrical Engineering), Wyoming 
John Quincy Stewart (Astronomy), Princeton 

Norman Hamilton Stewart (Zoology), Bucknell 

Lloyd W. Taylor (Physics), Oberlin 

Frank C. Touton (Education), Southern California 

K. S. VanDyke (Physics), Wesleyan 


Guy E. VanSickle (Chemistry), Toledo 

Melvin J. Vincent (Sociology), Southern California 
B. B. Weatherby (Physics), Toledo 

C. R. Wiseman (Education), South Dakota State 
George B. Woods (English), Carleton 

Erle F. Young (Sociology), Southern California 
Ivan F. Zarobsky (Engineering), Toledo 
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INDEX TO THE BULLETIN, 1915-1924 


The first publication of the Association, the Report on the Univer- 
sity of Utah, was issued in July, 1915, and is not included in the 
volume numbering; in the Index it is referred to as July, 1915. Vol- 
ume I (December, 1915) consists of one monthly issue only. The 
system of reference in the index is by volume (Roman numeral), 
monthly number (italic Arabic), page (Arabic); ic., X 745. Some 
of the monthly numbers in the earlier years contain two parts; in such 
cases a or 5 following the second number refers to part I or part II 


respectively, e.g., III 5a 13. 


In all cases the page references are to 


the monthly issue numbers at the top of the page. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


(The material under this caption is ar- 
ranged as follows: 


I. Committee A; 1) General Reports, 2) Spe- 
cial Reports, 3) Notes and Annoucements; 
II. Presidential Addresses and Reports; 
Ill. Addresses, Discussions, etc. The 
most important material published be- 
tween 1915 and 1922 was reprinted in 
Vol. VIII No. 8; for list of contents see 
Reprinis). 

I. Committee A. Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure. 

1. General Reports: 

Report, 1915, E. R. A. Seligman, 
I 1 17; Prefatory Note (17); General 
Declaration of Principles (20); Basis of 
Academic Authority (21); Nature of 
Academic Calling (24); Function of 
Academic Institution (27); Infringe- 
ments of Academic Freedom (29); 
Practical Proposals (40); Action by 
Faculty Committee on Re-appoint- 
ment (40); Definition of Tenure of 
Office (40); Formulation of Grounds 
for Dismissal (41); Judicial Hearings 
before Dismissal (41); (see Reprint, 
VIII 8) 

Report, 1916, A. A. Young, Chm., 
III 2 11; reprinted VIII 8 25 

Report, 1917, A. A. Young, Chm., 
IV 2 16; reprinted VIII 8 29 

Report, 1918 (special committee), 
Academic Freedom in War Time, 
A. O. Lovejoy, Chm., IV 2 29 

Report, 1920, F. S. Deibler, Chm., 
VII 1 8; Recommendation: that Facul- 
ties develop principles that will insure 
against arbitrary exercise of adminis- 
trative authority (9); Gifts to institu- 
tions for specific purpose of controlling 
i of chair (9); reprinted VIII 


Report, 1921, F. S. Deibler, Chm., 
VIII 2 36; Part I, Extent to which 
principles of Academic Freedom in for- 
mer reports have become accepted 
(37); (1) Methods of Making Appoint- 
ments (37); (2) Machinery for Han- 
dling Dismissed Cases (44); Part II, 
Summary of year’s work (52); re- 
printed VIII 8 37 

Reprints, (1915-21), 1922, VIII 8 4; 
General reports, 1915 (4), 1916 (25), 
1917 (29), 1920 (85), 1921 (37). 

Report, 1922, H. M. Bates, Chm., 
IX 212 

Report, 1923, H. F. Goodrich, Chm., 
X 29; Review of Vear’s Work (9); 
Committee Proposals: I. Creation of 
a Committee on Mediation, 2. Co- 
operation with other Educational 
Bodies Interested in Freedom and 
Tenure 


2. Special Reports of Committee A'.— 
Allegheny College, III 8 19 
Arizona, University of, X 7 18 
Bethany College, V 5 26 
California, University of, IX 8 14 
Colorado College, V 7 51 
Colorado School of Mines, VI 4 19 
Colorado, University of, II 263 
Middlebury College, VII 5 28 
Missouri, University of, VIII 5 46 
Montana, University of. —Dismissal 
of the President and three professors, 
III 56 3; Case of Prof. Louis Levine, 
V 5 13; Case of Prof. Arthur Fisher, 
X 3 50 
Pennsylvania, University of, II 3b 


Tennessee, University of, X 4 21 
Utah, University of, July, 1915, p. 3 


1 For report by special committee on Clark 
University see X 6 40 
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Washburn College, VII 1 66 
Washington, University of, III 4 13 
Washington and Jefferson College, 
VIII 1 53 

Wesleyan University, II 2) 75 

West Virginia University, X 2 30 
Wooster, College of, III 5b 13 


3. Notes and Announcements, Com- 
mittee A.— 


Appointment special committee on 
— Freedom in War Time, III 
8 


Committee Corrections, General Re- 
port 1922.—Tenure of Office: Univer- 
sity of Nevada; Smith College, VIII 
5 3; Vassar College, VIII 4 42 


Definition of Committee’s Functions, 
II 317 

California, University of—I. W. 
Howerth, Request for Inquiry, VI 4 20; 
case dismissed, VI 5 8 


Colorado, University of.—Subcom- 
mittee appointed, III 89 


Colorado College-—Comments on 
Committee Report, Nation, VI 2 14; 
a of Prof. G. M. Howe, VI 4 


Colorado School of Mines.—Extracts 
Colerado School of Mines Magazine, 
VII 37; Report by a legislative com- 
mittee on Colorado School of Mines, 
VII 510 

Missouri, University of.—Subcom- 
mittee appointed, VII 6 3 

Montana, University of. —Reinstate- 
ment of Prof. Louis Levine, V 3 3, 47; 
Subcommittee appointed to investi- 
gate case of Prof. Arthur Fisher, 1X 55 


Pennsylvania, Woman’s Medical 
College of, IX 5 5 


Tennessee, University of —Subcom- 
mittee appointed, IX 814 ~ 


Utah, University of —New Consti- 
tution, III 48 


Washburn College.—Request for In- 
vestigation, V 6 8; correspondence re- 
garding faculty appointment, G. W. 
P. P. Womer, A. O. Lovejoy, 

68 


Wooster, College of.—Action of 
Board of Trustees, III 6 3; Vote of 
Synod of Ohio, III 7 8 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


Il. Presidential Addresses and Re- 
ports (Acad. Freedom and Tenure).— 

John Dewey, 1915, I 1 9, rep. VIII 
8 22; J. H. Wigmore, 1916, Il 6 14, 
rep. VIII 8 23; F. Thilly, 1917, Ill 7 
15, rep. VIII 8 27; A. O. Bee 1919, 
17, rep. VIII 8 32; Selig. 
man, 1921, VIII 2 14; J. V. Denney, 
1923, XK 224 


Ill. Addresses, Discussions, etc. 
(Acad. Freedom and Tenure).— 

Academic Freedom, D. P. Barrows, 
VI 4 13; rep. VIII 8 54 

Academic Freedom, The Nature and 
Condition of, in Universities, Ernest 
Barker, (King’s College) X 7 78 

Academic Tenure.—Colorado Col- 
lege, IV 7 15; Princeton, IV 6 9; 
Swarthmore, X 4 10; Union, VIII 3 39 

Academic Unrest, W. O. Thompson, 
VI 7 23 

Association of American Colleges, 
Herbert Welch and A. Meiklejohn, III 
44; Report of Commission, VIII 8 57; 
Vote to cooperate with A. A. U. P., 
X43 

Columbia, Committee on Education, 
IV 2 11; Harvard, Annual Report of 
President, IV 2 12; Ohio State Univer- 
sity Constitution, III 6 11; Academic 
Legislation, Minnesota, IX 4 19; 
Academic Principles, Goucher, IX 6 27 

U. S. Bureau of Education, Report 
on Work of A. A. U. P., 111 24 

Academic and Professional Higher 
+. (Assoc. Amer. Univ.), VII 


Accredited Higher Institutions, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, IV 2 10 


Admission to and Elimination from 
State Institutions, IX 


a cet Committee F on, III 2 
27. Chairman and membership, 
see Commitiees, List of. 


Affiliation of Teachers with Organ- 
ized Labor, VI 48 


Agencies Determining Educational 
Standards of State Universities, M. L. 
Burton, 1X 5 25 

Aikins, H. A. (Western Reserve).— 
Chm. subcommittee A., College of 
Wooster, III 5a 13 
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Alderman, E. A. (Virginia), Public 
Service of the University of Virginia, 
VII 6 37; Commencement Address; 
Convocation statement, X 3 73 

Alexander, H. 4 The College at the 
Crossroad, IX 23 

Allegheny hy Report of Sub- 
Committee A on, III 8 19 

Alumni Reading and Study, Am- 
herst, [IX 5 50 


Alumnus, IX 7 22 

American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, IX 5 4; X 56 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, A. A. U. P. 
Affiliation, V 3 3; Teaching of Evolu- 
tion (A. A. A. S. Council vote), IX 36 

American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, VI 33; VIII 68 

American Association of Teachers’ 
Colleges, IX 6 6 

American Association of Teachers of 
Italian, X 4 5 

American Association of University 
Women, IX 2 9, 8 5; Share of Faculty 
in College Administration, X711 

American Colleges, Distribution of, 
VII 6 47 

American Committee to Aid Russian 
Scientists, VIII 6 9; IX 27 

American Council on Education.— 
Emergency Council on Education 
(original title), IV 1 5,45, 53 

General Announcements, IV 6 3; 
V 43; V1 26, 35, 44,53, 77; VIL53, 
6 4; VIII 3 4, 43,54,63; 1% 24, 43, 
53, 63,75, 84; X 5 3, 6 3, 7 5. 
Personnel Division, VIII 2 3, 43, 5 4, 
67,7 42;1X 63;X 36,79 

American Council of Learned Socie- 
mn on Humanistic Studies, VI 2 9, 


American Federation of Teachers, 
VI 414 

American Fellowships in French 
Universities, V 7 9 


American Field Service Fellowships 
4 French Universities, VI 7 9; VII 7 


yin Peace Award, IX 66 


American University Union in Europe, 
V 43,63; VI37,43,54; VII33,43, 
65,7 11; "VIII 34, 43, 55; IX 33, 87; 
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X 43,56. Report of Director Conti- 

nental Division, X 6 5. 
Ambherst.—Memorial Fellowship for 

the Study of Social and Economic and 

Political Institutions, VI 2 11; Plan for 

Alumni Reading and Study, [X 5 50; 

ee of Pres. Meiklejohn, IX 

5 


Angell, J. R., Chm., Committee O, 
Requirements tor Ph.D. Degree, II 
316; (See Ph. D. Degree). Limitation 
of Numbers in Colleges, VII 6 37; 
Matriculation Address at Yale Univer- 
sity, VII 7 35 


Annual Meeting.— 


Committee Q on Conference with 
Other Societies in regard to Place and 
Time of Annual Meeting, Chm. J. H. 
Tufts (Chicago), II 5 4; 111 218;IV 56 

Brief Notes regarding the Annual 
Meeting: III 63; IV 63; VI 33, 53; 
VII § 3; VIII13, 43; Ix 13; X 34,63; 
Plans for meetings: II 6 3; III 3 3, 
5b 3, 73; V 63, 7 3; VI 6 3, 7 3; VII 
6 3, 7 3; VIII 6 3, 7 3; IX 63, 
Program, II 4 3, 5 5, 6 5; III 7 4, 
IV 73, V 73; V174; VIL75; 
IX 73;X73 


Reports.— 
1915, Washington, D. C., II 29 


1916, New York, III 1 5; III 2 5; 
Committee reports; Academic Free- 
dom and Academic Tenure (11); 
Methods of Appointment and Pro- 
motion (13); Qualification for Mem- 
bership (14); Organization of Local 
Chapters or Groups (15); University 
Ethics (15); Feasibility and Methods 
of Utilizing the Government Scientific 
Bureaus at Washington, etc. (16); Co- 
operation with Latin American Uni- 
versities to Promote Exchange Pro- 
fessorships and Fellowships (16) ; Hand- 
book of American Universities and 
Colleges (17); Requirements for the 
Ph.D. Degree (17); Systems of Pen- 
sions and Insurance for University 
Teachers (18); Conference with other 
Societies in Regard to Place and Time 
of Annual Meeting (18); Committee 
on Resolutions (19); Election of New 
Members (21); Election of Officers (21) 

1917, Chicago, IV 1 4; Recommen- 
dations of the Committee on Pensions 
and Insurance (5); Letter from F. J. 
Teggart “Apparatus for Scholarship” 
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(6); Appointment of Committee on 
Status of Women in College and Uni- 
versity Faculties (8) 

1918, Baltimore, V 1 4; Appointment 
Committee on Proposed Declaration 
of Principles (4); Delegate Represen- 
tation, discussion, A. O. Lovejoy, J. H. 
Wigmore (5); Place and Function of 
Faculties in University Government, 
J. A. Leighton (6); Proposed Declara- 
tion of Principles, L. T. More (10) 

1919, Cleveland, VI 23 

1920, Chicago, VII 1 3; Reports: 
Pensions and Insurance (3); Place and 
Function of Faculties in University 
Government and Administration (6) 


1921, Pittsburgh, VIII 2 3; Reports: 
Appointments and Promotions (3); 
Pensions and Insurance (3); Academic 
Freedom and Tenure (3); Place and 
Function of Faculties in University 
Government (3); Constitutional 
Amendments (4); Bulletin (4) 


1922, New Haven, IX 2 12; Reports: 
Academic Freedom and Tenure (12); 
Methods of Appointment and Promo- 
tion (Personnel Division) (13); Organi- 
zation and Conduct of Local Chapters 
(13); Relation of Vocational to General 
Higher Education (13); Intellectual 
Interests and Standards of Under- 
graduates (15); University Ethics (16); 
Pensions and Insurance (21); Promo- 
tion of Research (28); Economic Con- 
dition of the Profession (29) 

1923, Columbus, X 2 3; Student 
Friendship Funds (European) @); 
Presidential Membership (4); Inde- 
pendent Meetings of the Association 
(4); Faculty Participation in the Selec- 
tion of the President (5); Group In- 
surance (6); Recent Local Legislation 
on Freedom of Teaching in Science 
(Arkansas) (7); Life Membership (8) 
Meeting, Conduct of, VII 

Antioch Plan, VII 6 45 

Appointment.—A Proposed—Office, 
Smith Branch, VII 5 25 (see Personnel 
Division); Country-Wide Participation 
in University—, Chicago, VII 6 11; 
Faculty—, Colorado College, IV 7 15; 
ee III 6 5; Ohio State, III 


Appointments and Promotions, Com- 
mittee B on Methods of.—Council 


recommends appointment, 11 2 15; 
character and scope of committee 
work, II 2 20; Committee chairmen and 
members (see Committees, List of); Re- 
port to Annual Meeting, 1916, 111 2 13; 
Committee note, VI 5 9; X 6 11; Ap- 
pointment Personnel Office, VII 7 17; 
VIII 2 58 (see Personnel Division) 


Arbuthnot, C. C. (Western Reserve), 
Chm. Committee Z, on Economic Con- 
dition of the Profession, 1923—, (see 
Economics) 

x?n Report on University of, 

Armstrong, E. C. (Princeton), Tak- 
ing Counsel with Candide, VI 7 19 


Arnett, Trevor, Control of Expendi- 
tures, IX 6 32 


Association of American Colleges.— 
General Announcements, II 4 4; IV 2 
10,54; V 34; VI 77; VII 43; VIII 3 
7; IX 24,43,66;X% 38,43. Ex- 
tracts: Objectives and Ideals for the 
Students, Ellen F. Pendleton, E. M. 
Hopkins, VIII € 48; College Athletics; 
Resolutions, VIII 4 4; Report of Com- 
mission, Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure, VIII 8 57; Vote, to confer with 
A. A. U. P. on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, X 4 3; Distribution of Ameri- 
can Colleges, VII 6 47; Report of 
Commission on Sabbatic Leave, X 4 18 

Association of American Universi- 
ties.—Notice of annual conferences, 
VI 5 138, 7 6; IX 6 6; Extracts: Com- 
mittee on Academic and Professional 
Higher Degrees, VII 5 41; Cooperation 
and Research in the Humanities, C. H. 
Haskins (42); Research Professor- 
ships, D. P. Barrows (43); Cooperation 
between Universities and Industries; 
discussion, J. Johnston and F. B. 
Jewett (43); Fellowships with Special 
Consideration of the Relation to Teach- 
ing, A. H. Lloyd (44); The Gifted 
Student, D. P. Barrows and R. L. 
Wilbur, IX 6 31; Control of Expendi- 
tures, T. Arnett, IX 6 32 


Association of German Universities, 


a Association not a “Union,” III 
3 


Athletics —Committee on College 
Athletics, Chm. 7. F. Moran, (Purdue), 
X 3 80 

College—, resolution by Assoc. Amer. 
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Colleges, VIII 4 4; Federation, Na- 
tional Amateur, IX 2 4; Commercial- 
ism, VIII 6 62; Sanity as Related to 
Athletics, P. K. Holmes, VII 6 40. 
See Washington and Jefferson College, 
VIII 1 53 

Atwood, W. W.—Chm. Committee 
on Methods of Appointment and Pro- 
motion, 1919-20; Free Speech Con- 
troversy (Clark), Statement, VIII 5 37 

Aydelotte, Frank—Chm. Committee 
G on Intellectual Interests of Under- 
graduates, 1920-21, VI 3 15; Better 
Training for our Best Minds, VIII 3 
29; Honors Courses in American Col- 
leges and Universities, X 3 13 


B 


Bachelor’s Degree, Requirements 
for, VII 119 

Bagley, W. C., Educational Deter- 
minism; or Democracy and the I. Q., 
VIII 4 10; Intelligence Tests, [IX 5 40 

Baker, Newton D., Education for 
Democracy, IX 5 42 

Barker, Ernest (King’s College), 
Nature and Condition of Academic 
Freedom in Universities, X 7 78 

Barnett, G. E.—Chm. Committee 
C, see Recruiting Teaching Profession 

Barrows, D. P., Academic Freedom, 
VI 4 13; Research Professorships, VII 
§ 43 

Barus, Carl, Research and Teaching, 
IX 5 39 

Bascom, Florence.—Chm. Com- 
mittee F on Admission of Members, 
VIII 3 43 

Bates, H. M.—Chm. Committee A; 
see Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
1922-23 

Bateson, W., Revolt against Teach- 
ing of Evolution in United States, IX 

19 


Bethany College, Report on, V 5 26 

Big Business and Universities, H. 
Laski, 1X 6 47 

Boston University’s Fiftieth Anni- 
versary, IX 8 80 

Bourne, H. E.—Chm. Committee G, 
Intellectual Interests, 1918-20, IV 5 6 

Bowman, J. G., Purpose of the Uni- 
versity, IX 3 33 

British Academic Credentials, VII 56 
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British Association of University 
Teachers.—General Announcements: 
VI 56; VII 6 6; IX 89; X 3 9; Presi- 
dent’s Address, X 7 74; Advanced 
Study and Research (74), Numerus 
Clausus (77), University Finance (77) 


British Educaticnal Mission, V 6 5 


Bristish Emoire University Bureau, 
IX 88 


Library of Information, VII 


British Universities, Congress, VII 
48,65 

British Isles, Guide Book for Ameri- 
can Students, IX 5 4 

Brooks, R. C., Tenure in Colleges 
and Universities, X 6 24 

Brooks, Stratton D., Objects of Uni- 
versity Education, X 3 66 
. Brookwood Workers’ College, VII 

44 

Brown, A. C. L. (Northwestern).— 
Chm. Committee R, 1920-23; see 
University Research, 1921-22. 

Brown, E. E., The College Contribu- 
tion to American Education, VIII 3 28 

Brown, E. W. (Yale).—Chm. Com- 
mittee R (1917) ; see University Research, 
III 3 12 

Bryn Mawr.—Faculty Participation 
in University Government, II 3 4 

Buck, P. M., The Junior College, 
VIII 3 18 


Building for Peace, W. A. Noyes, 
IX 512 


Bulletin (see under Secretary's Re- 
port, 1921), VII 7 15; VIII 7 7; Circu- 
lation of, II 3 3; Committee on, E. R. 
A. Seligman, Chm., VIII 5 3; IX 77 


Burnam, J. M. (Cincinnati).—Chm. 
Committee V, on Apparatus for Pro- 
ductive Scholarship (1918), IV 4 41 


Burton, E. D. (Chicago), Education 
in a Democratic World, IX 2 40 


Burton, M. L., Agencies Determining 
Educational Standards of State Uni- 
versities, IX 5 25; Function of State 
University, VI 7 15; Undergraduate 
Course, [IX 3 37; University Salaries, 
vI48 

Butler, N. M., General Training De- 
fended, VIII 3 26; Gifts to Universi- 
ties, VII 7 42; Law and Lawlessness, 
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IX 4 14; Making Liberal Men and 
Women, VII 4 18; Professorial Salaries, 
Provision for Retirement, X 4 12; 
University Professor, his Contact with 
Practical Affairs, VI 2 16 

Butterfield, K. L., Massachusetts 
College of Agriculture and State Con- 
trol, X 7 93 


Cc 


California, Report on University of, 
IX 8 14; 1. W. Howerth requests inves- 
tigation, VI 4 20, 58 

Campbell, W. W., University and 
Truth, X 7 84 

Canadian Institutions (see also Con- 
stitutional Amendments), V1 6 3, 7 5; 
VII 1 26 

Capen, S. P., American University 
Education, [IX 3 25; Dilemma of Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, VII 5 45; 
Federal Government and Education, 
VIII 3 10; National Survey of State 
Universities, VII 7 43; Tendencies in 
Professional Education, X 6 35 

Capps, Edward (Princeton).—Nomi- 
nated for President, 1920, V 7 8; re- 
signed, VI 53 

Carnegie Foundation, III 5a 5; Notes 
from Annual Reports, VI 5 5; VII 5 48; 
VIII 4 5; Pensions and Insurance (5); 
Changes in College Entrance Require- 
ments (6); Teachers’ Colleges and 
Junior Colleges (7); [X 4 3; Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association (4); 
Readjustment of Retiring Allowances 
(6); Rising Cost of Education (7); X 
7 15 (see also Committee on Pensions 
and Insurance) 


Carver, N. (Harvard).—Chm. 
Committee Z, 1920-22; see Economic 
Condition of Profession, VII 3 44 

Case School of Applied Science, 
New Salary Scale, [X 2 45 

Cattell, J. McK.—Chm. Committee 
N; see Handbook of American” Uni- 
versities and Colleges, 11 315. Colum- 
bia University and Academic Freedom 
in Wartime, IV 4 3; Columbia Univer- 
sity vs Cattell, VIII 7 21; Report on 
Refusal of Retiring Allowance, V 1 43; 
of Scientific Men, VIII 


Cavalier, Jacques, Organization of 
French Universities, VIII 2 27 


Chamberlain, T. C., Faculty Partici- 


pation in University Government, 
VII 7 23 


Chapman, J. C., Failure of College, 
VII 7 45 


Chapman, J. J., Our Universities, 
X 6 28 


Chapters.—Committee F, on Chap- 
ters, Chm. H. C. Lancaster, Johns 
Hopkins. Report of Committee, VIII 
7 13; Committee discharged, IX 2 13 

Committee on Organization of Local 
Groups.—Chairman and Membership, 
II 3 12; Report of Committee, II 6 13; 
Committee discharged, III 1 9 

By-Laws.—George Washington 
Chapter, VII 4 10; Iowa State College, 
VIII 6 43; Purdue, VI 6 6 

Chapter Notes, II 3 20; III 7 8, 88; 
IV 5 10, 69, 7 15; V 1 90, 415, 57,7 
44; VI 3 16, 4 14, 5 12, 7 13; VII 49, 
§ 23, 6 11, 7 18; VIII 3 42, 5 34, 7 70; 
IX 4 18, 5 50, 6 25, 7 14, 880; X 325, 46 

Formation of Local Chapters, J. H. 
Wigmore, H. W. Tyler, 11 218 

Local and General Questions, Dis- 
cussion of, III 2 24; V 7 30 

New Plan for Meeting, V 3 5 

Presidential Addresses and Reports, 
Local Chapters.— F. Thilly, III 7 22; 
A. O. Lovejoy, V 7 28; J. V. Denney, 
X 2 25 

Relation of Chapters to Committees, 
Ill 2 25 

Statement of Reasons for Chapter 
Organizations, VII 7 21; X 3 25 

Chicago, University of——Commis- 
sions at, VII 3 11; Contributory Re- 
tiring Allowances, IX 7 24; Country- 
wide Participation in University Ap- 
pointments, VII 6 11; Financial Policy. 
(President’s Convocation Statement), 
VII 4 20; Norman Wait Harris Mem- 
orial Foundation, IX 7 11 


Child Labor and Mental Age, R. C. 
Fuller, VIII 5 14 


Christie, A. G., A National Policy 
on Engineering Education, VIII 4 20 


Clark University.—Free Speech Con- 
troversy, VIII 5 35; Student Opinion 
(35); Statement by President Atwood 
(37); Statement by Faculty (39); ex- 
tract, New York Evening Post (40); 
Reorganization of, VIII 5 34; Execu- 
tive Committee of A. A. U. P. appoints 
committee to investigate Clark, X 3 6; 
Report of Committee, X 6 40 
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Coffman, L. D., Responsibility of 
the Community to the University, [IX 
3 35; President’s Report: The Modern 
University, [IX 6 36 

College Aims Past and Present, 
L. V. Koos and C. C. Crawford, VIII 
3 16 

College of Arts and Sciences, Di- 
lemma of, S. P. Capen, VII 5 45 

College Constitution, A Proposal for, 
VIII 2 88 

College at the Cross Road, H. B. 
Alexander, 1X 2 37 

College Entrance Examination Board, 
VItt 49; 1X 86 

College, Entrance Tests for Ability 
before, J. B. Johnston, VIII 5 14 

College, The Failure of, J. C. Chap- 
man, VII 7 45 

College Government, Toryism in 
American, J. E. Kirkpatrick, IX 7 27 

College, Internal Administration of, 
Harlan Updegraff, X 3 59 

College of Liberal Arts in Middle 
West, A. W. Vernon, IX 2 36 

College and New America, J. W. 
Hudson, V1 7 24 


College Objectives and Ideals, S. 
Planiz, TX 5 29 


College Students of Superior Ability, 
G. W. Stewart, VIII 3 11 


College Teachers, Recruiting of, 
J. L. McConaughy, V1 6 14 


College Treasurers, Conference of, 
IX 813 


College Work, New Standards of, 
H. P. Judson, 1X 3 16 


Colleges, Our Overcrowded, C. S. 
Howe, VIII 2 31 


Colorado College.—Report on, V 7 
51; Dismissal of G. M. Howe, VI 4 20; 
Comments on the Committee Report 
from the Nation, VI 2 14 


Colorado School of Mines.—Report 
on, VI 4 19; Extracts from Colorado 
School of Mines Magazine, VII 3 7; 
Report by Legislative Committee on, 
VII 5 10 


Colorado, University of.—Report on, 
II 2b 3 


Columbia University vs Professor 
Cattell, VIII 7 21 


49 


Commissions at University of Chi- 
cago, VII 3 11 


COMMITTEES.— 


List of Committees with membership, 
II 3 10; Ill 36; IV 433; V 5 67; VI 4 
— VII 3 38; VIII 3 43; IX 342;X 3 


A complete list of the committees alpha- 
betically entered in this Index follows. The 
letter used to designate the committee is ad- 
ded in all cases where one has been assigned. 
Some letters appear more than once, owing 
to the discharge of a committee and the 
assignment of the letter to a new one, 


Admissions (F) 
Annual Meeting, Conference on place 


of (Q) 
and Promotions, 
Methods of (B) 
Athletics, College (J) 
Bulletin 


Chapters, Organization of Lecal—or 
Groups (F) 

Chapters, Special Commitiee on 

Delegate Representation 

Economic Condition of the Profession 


General and Vocational 


Ethics, University (1) 

Faculties, Place and Function of, in 
University Government 

Freedom of Teaching in Science (M) 

Graduate Students, Increased Migra- 
tion and Interchange of (H) 

Handbook of American Universities 
and Colleges (N) 

Higher Education, Guiding Prin- 
ciples for (Y) 

Honorary Degrees, Distinction be- 
tween the Several (J) 

Income Tax Questions (OQ) 

International Relations (C) 

Intellectual Interest; Methods of In- 
creasing the — — and Raising the Intel- 
lectual Standards of Undergraduates (G) 

Latin American Universities, Co- 
operation with, to Promote Exchange 
Professorships and Fellowships (1) 

Membership, Qualifications for (Q) 

Nominate Officers, to 

Non-Academic Service (N) 

Pan-American Scientific Congress, 
Recommendations of the Second (M) 

Patriotic Service 

Pensions and Insurance (P) 

Ph.D, Degree, Requirements for (O) 

Research, Encouragement of Univer- 
sity (R) 
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Recruiting the Teaching Profession, 
Methods of (C) 

Sabbatical Year, Systems for (K) 

Scholarship, Apparatus for Produc- 
tive (V) 

Scientific Bureaus at Washington, 
Feasibility and Method of Utilising the 
Government — — (K) 

Student Assistants, Extent of the Em- 
ployment gf and the Effect on Quality of 
Undergraduate Instruction and on Grad- 
uate Work of the Student Assistants (E) 

Summer School Organization (S) 

Women in College and University 
Faculties, Status of (W) 


Commons, John R. (Wisconsin).— 
Chm. Committee F ; (see under Chapters 
Organization of ), 11 3 12; Committee 
Report, II 6 13 


Comstock, Ada Louise (Radcliffe).— 
Inaugural Address, X 3 68 


Council of A. A. U. P., Business and 
Reports.— 


1915, II 2 5; Secretaryship; Council 
membership; Executive Committee; 
Committees; Academic Freedom in- 
vestigations; Secretary’s office; travel- 
ing expenses of committees; election of 
officers by ballot; organization of local 
chapters; amendments to the Consti- 
tution. 


1916, II 2 16; Chairman of Com- 
mittee A authorized to publish and 
distribute committee reports; Presi- 
dent and Chairman of Committee A 
authorized to fill committee vacancies 
with the approval of Executive Com- 
mittee; President appointed Chairman 
of Executive Committee; publication 
of Bulletin authorized; appointment of 
new committees; recommended pro- 
cedure of business for the Treasurer’s 
office. Academic Freedom report; 
Carnegie Foundation; Council proce- 
dure; Local Chapters.—II 3 6; Council 
submission; temporary rules for pro- 
cedure in regard to nominations for 
membership.—II 5 7; Report of the 
Council to be published one month 
before the annua] meeting. 


1917, III 1 8; Dues; election of new 
members; appointment of Committee 
on Resolutions; Voted to recommend 
that committees be classified as ‘‘stand- 
ing” and “special.”” Standing com- 
mittee members to be elected annually, 


with eligibility for re-election for not 
more than three consecutive years. 
Voted that retiring presidents become 
ex officio members of the Council. 
Committees A and I to be “standing 
committees,” other committees to be 
special. Committee on Local Branches 
and Committee on University Hand- 
books discharged.—III 2 23; Report of 
the Executive Committee meeting; 
Bulletin; budget; National Research 
Council; Committee appointments, R. 
S. and T.—III 7 8; Suspension of dues 
for members in war service. 


1918, IV 63; Approved representa- 
tion in Emergency Council on Educa- 
tion. 

1919, V 741; Appointment of Com- 
mittee on Economic Condition of the 
Profession; the Association to appoint 
three representatives to the American 
University Union in Europe; Financial 
Statement 

1920, VI 6 3, 7 10; New chairmen 
for Committees A and G. New com- 
mittees: E, Employment of Student 
Assistants; D, the Relation between 
General and Vocational Education. 
Committees discharged: Limits of Stan- 
dardization of Institutions; Feasibility 
and Method of Utilizing the Govern- 
ment Scientific Bureaus; Summer 
School Organization; Patriotic Service. 
Referendum vote on Smith-Towner 
Bill, Report on deficit for 1919. 


1921, VII 5 7, Conduct of the An- 
nual Meeting; VII 6 9, Report of the 
Executive Committee; Committee A 
requested and present practice and pro- 
cedure of dismissals in universities; 
Appointment Bureau, VII 7 13, Com- 
mittee G, reorganized; Chairman ap- 
pointed for committees D and K; 
appointment special Committee to in- 
crease circulation of Bulletin 

1922, VIII 7 8; Appointment of 
special committees (a) on converting 
the Bulletin into a Quarterly Journal, 
(b) Organization and Conduct of 
Local Chapters, (c) on Freedom of 
Teaching in Science, (d) on General 
Publicity Work of the Association.— 
Committees T and P reorganized; 
notes on work of Committee D; protest 
against proposed tariff on foreign 
books; tariff on scientific apparatus and 
equipment; foreign students and the 
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immigration law; affiliation with the 
A. A. A. S. approved 
—- IX 7 7; Report of Committee 


on Bulletin; Committee A’s coopera- 
tion with Association of American 
Colleges approved; new committee on 
International Relations; appointment 
of representative on Division of Edu- 
cational Relations, National Research 
Council; appointment of new chairmen 
for committees A, B, I, J, N, Z; Com- 
mittee Y on Declaration of Principles 
discharged; traveling expenses of 
Council members and Committee 
chairmen attending annual meeting to 
be paid by Association; suspension of 
dues for members out of the country 
Coulter, J. M. (Chicago).—Chm. 
Committee B, 1916-18, see Appoint- 
ments and Promotions. Nominated for 
President (1918), III 7 7; Address to 
oo IV 1 3; President’s Report, 


Council on Education; see American 
Council. . . 


Constitution and By-Laws: II 1 20; 
III 1 13; IV 1 13; V 1 48; VI 1 3; 
VII 1 26; VIII 1 4; IX 14; X13. 
Constitutional Amendments: II 5 6; 
Ill 2 15, 76, 85;V 77; V1 24, 
75; VIL 24,77; VIIl24;X74 
Contributions toward the Deficit 
(for 1916), III 2 28, 3 18, 4 4, 6 14. 
For 1919, VI 4 3, 45; VII 3 48 
Contributory Retiring Allowances, 
Chicago, IX 7 12 


Control of Expenditures, Trevor 
Arnett, IX 6 32 


Cook, W. W. (Yale).—Chm. Com- 
mittee P 1921—; see Pensions and In- 
surance, VII 3 41 


Cooperation in Research, Joel Steb- 
bins, VIII 3 20 


Cornell University.—Faculty Repre- 
sentation on the Board of Trustees, 
III 7 9; Function of the President, 
Trustees and Faculty, IX 6 26; Re- 
duction of numbers; Honor system; 
New Status of the Cornelian Council, 
VIII 3 36 


Costigan, G. P. (Northwestern).— 
Chm. Committee I, 1918-23, IV 4 34; 
IX 2 16; see Ethics, University 

Country-Wide Participation in Uni- 
versity Appointments, Chicago, VII 6 11 
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Crawford, C. C., College Aims Past 
and Present, VIII 3 16 


Creighton, J. E. Report of Dean: 
College Need of Leaders in Scholarship 
and Research, [X 2 45 

Culture and Professionalism in Edu- 
cation, John Dewey, IX 8 51 

Curriculum at Reed College, R. F. 
Scholz, TX 5 67 

Curriculum, The Unity of the, A. 
Meiklejohn, 1X 3 36 


D 


Dartmouth College.—Faculty parti- 
cipation in appointments, reappoint- 
ments, etc., III 6 5; Joint committee of 
Trustees and Faculty, VII 3 13; 
Chapter request to investigate Funda- 
mentalist movement, VIII 5 40 

Davidson, H. F., The Puzzled Pro- 
fessor, VIII 6 59 

Dealey, J. QO. (Brown).—Chm. Com- 
mittee F, 1917, III 3 6; see Admission 

Declaration of Principles, Proposed, 
Cincinnati Chapter, IV 7 6 

Degrees for Women, University of 
Cambridge, IX 5 4 

Degrees with Honors, Mt. Holyoke, 
X 3 37 

Deibler, F. S. (Northwestern).— 
Chm. Committee A, 1920-21; (see 
Acad. Freedom) 

Delegate Representation.—Discus- 
sion, V 1 5. Committee on, V 5 6; Com- 
mittee note, V 6 12; Committee recom- 
mendations, V 7 7; VI 76 

Demobilized Professor, 
Monthly, V 49 

Democracy in Education, F. H. 
Hodder (Kansas), VI 4 17 

Democracy, Reconstruction of, G. B. 
Cutien, TX 3 38 

Denney, J. V. (Ohio State).—Chm. 
Committee on Admissions (1918-1920) ; 
President 1922-1923, VII 7 8; Free- 
dom of Teaching in Science, VIII 6 65; 
President’s Address, X 2 18 


Dependents of College Teachers, 
Amy Hewes, V1 3 13 

Dewey, John (Columbia).—Presi- 
dent, 1915; Annual address of Presi- 
dent, I 1 9; Chm., Committee I, 1916- 
17; see Ethics), I1 3 13; Culture and 
Professionalism in Education, IX 8 51 
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Dismissals.—Dartmouth College, 
Joint Committee Faculty and Trustees, 
III 6 6; Plan for Faculty Participation 

_in Dismissal of Teachers (Missouri), 
VII 1 12 

Distribution of American Colleges, 
VII 6 47 

Doctors’ Academy, University of 
Arizona, F. P. Daniels, VIII 6 41 

Doctorates in American Universities, 
IX 35 

Dodd, W. E., University and Nation, 
IX 3 16 

Dry-Rot of Academic Biology, W. M. 
Wheeler, 1X 38 

Dues, III 2 21, 5a 7; Increased, VI 
2 4; Suspension for members in war 
service, III 7 8; Suspension for mem- 
oa absent from U. S. for 1 year, 

78 


Durand, E. D. (Minnesota).—Chm. 
Committee K, 1916-17; (see Scientific 
Bureaus at Washington) 

E 

Eaves, Lucile (Simmons).—Chm. 
Committee D, 1921—; see Education, 
Relation of 

Ecole des Hautes Etudes Musicales, 
VII 55 

Economic Condition of the Profes- 
sion, Committee Z.—Authorized by 
Council, V 5 74; Committee note and 
membership, V 6 13; Report to Annual 
Meeting, [X 2 29; President’s Message, 
A. O. Lovejoy, V 8 11; (see Salaries) 

Economic Crisis in Education, VI 6 9 

Education, American University, S. 
P. Capen, 1X 3 25 

Education, College Contribution to 
American, E. E. Brown, VIII 3 28 

Education, Federal Department of, 
VI 48; VIII 3 10; IX 48 

Education for Democracy, N. D. 
Baker, 1X 5 42 

Education in a Democratic World, 
E. D. Burton, 1X 2 40 

Education, A New National Frater- 
nity, IX 2 10 

Education, Human Factor in, J. P. 
Munroe, Vi 410 

Education as an Individual Right, 
FP. C. Ferry, VIII 6 55 

Education, Influence of Public Senti- 
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ment upon, W’. O. Thompson, TX 5 33 

Education, Medical, 1920-22, U. §. 
Bureau of Education, [X 6 7 

Education, National Citizens’ Con- 
ference on, VI 6 8 

Education, Progressive Movement 
in, VIIL3 9 

Education, Relation of General to 
Vocational, Committee D (see Eaves), 
VII 5 18; see Council Report, VII 7 13; 
Report of Progress, IX 2 13 

Education: Ritual or Adventure, W. 
A. Hamilton, TX 6 49 

Education, Statistical Survey of, for 
1919-20, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
IX 67 

Education, Survey of Higher, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, 1916-8, VI 2 12 

Education for Symmetry, J. dH. 
Morgan, VII 6 52 

Educational Boards and Founda- 
tions, IX 3 5 
Crisis, J. J. Tigert, TX 

Educational Determinism, or De- 
mocracy and the I. Q., W. C. Bagley, 
VIII 5 10 

Educational Research and American 
School Program, C. H. Judd, IX 8 62 

Ellis, A. Caswell, (Texas).—Chm. 
Committee Ww, 1919—; see Women in 
College and University Faculties 

Emergency Council on Education, 
IV 1 5, 4 5, 5 3; (mame changed to 
American Council on Education, IV 6 
3, which see) 
Degrees, Columbia, X 


Education, After the 
. S. Bureau of Education, IX 


Engineering Education, National 
Policy on, A. G. Christie, VIII 4 20 

English Universities, Relation of, to 
National Life, Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
VI 7 28 


Entrance Elimination in a State 
Universi Progressive Adjustment 
versus, Seashore, 1X 234 

Ethical Standards of Teacher, W. L. 
Ettinger, IX 7 24 

Ethics, CommitteeI on University—; 
(for Chairmen and membership see 
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Committees, List of).—Committee au- 
thorized, II 2 16; character and scope 
of committee work, II 2 25; requests 
for topics to be considered, J. Dewey, 
Chm., II 3 17. Committee Reports: 
III 8 10; extramural activities (10), 
offers from other universities (11), 
ownership of apparatus (11), tempor- 
ary supply (11), university title and 
connection (12), relation of members 
of faculty to one another (12).—Re- 
print of questions submitted to com- 
mittee of Professional Ethics of New 
York County Lawyer’s Association, IV 
6 5.—Cancelled contract of University 
professor born in Germany, V 4 7.— 
Letter from Book Publishing Co., 
“Text-book Plagiarism,’”’ VI 2 20.— 
Teachers’ agencies, VI 3 15.—Publica- 
tion of thesis rejected by college for 
doctor’s degree, [IX 2 16.—Is it ethical 
for a professor under moral obligation 
to teach for a definite period to resign 
because of a better offer? X 2 13; 
(see also Dartmouth College, III 6 5) 


Ettinger, W. L., The Ethical Stand- 
ards of the Teacher, [X 7 24 


European Education, Progressive 
Tendencies in, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, IX 8 6 


European Travel for American Stu- 
dents, IX 33 


Evolution.—Bases of Bryanism, 7. 
V. Smith, TX § 44; Sparks from 
Bryan’s Anvil, [X 4 15; Proposed Leg- 
islation against Teaching of Evolution, 
Kentucky and South Carolina, VIII 4 
ll; New Knowledge and Christian 


Faith, H. E. Fosdick, VIII 7 55; Re- . 


quest for Committee Investigation of 
Fundamentalist Movement, Dart- 
mouth, VIII 5 40; Science and Religion, 
IX 5 46; Teaching of Evolution, F. L. 
Pickett, VIII 7 55; Teaching of Evolu- 
tion, Revolt against, W. Bateson, IX 
7 19; Teaching of Evolution, Proposed 
Suppression of, H. F. Osborn and E. G. 
Conklin, VIII 4 13; A. A. A. S. Council 
vote, IX 3 6; (see also Freedom of 
Teaching and Fundamentalism) 


Examination, Art of, A. L. Lowell, 
VI 717 

Examination, General Final, VIII 5 
41;IX 248, XK 744, 811 

Executive Committee.—Authorized 
by Council, II 2 5 and 14, 6 3; Com- 
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mittee note, III 1 9; (for membership 
see Committees, List of, and Council, 
Report of 

Extra-Collegiate Intellectual Service, 
H. V. Wilson, X58 


F 


Faculties, Place and Function of, in 
University Government and Adminis- 
tration, Committee T, Chm. J. A. 
Leighton, Ohio State. Appointed, III 
2 20; Committee notes, III 5a 6, 6 3, 
7 10, 8 13; VII 4 3: Committee re- 
organized, VIII 7 6 and 8; Reports: 
VI 3 17; (Annual Meeting, 1920), VIT 
1 6; Reprint of Committee’s 1920 re- 
port X 5 23; Data Concerning Actual 
Status of Faculties in University 
Government, X 5 43 

Faculty Participation: 

Function of Faculty in Administra- 
tion of a University, J. A. Leighton, 
VII 3 25 


Faculty in College Administration, 
Share of, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, X 7 11 

In Appointments, Reappointments 
and Dismissals, Darimouth, III 6 6; 
Joint committee of faculty and trus- 
tees, VII 3 13 

Does faculty participate in adminis- 
tration of American College? (Ex- 
tract from Faculty Committee Report, 
Colorado College), [IV 6 10 

Experiment in—in administration, 
State Teachers College, VIII 
44 

Plan for—in consideration of Dis- 
missal of Teachers (Missouri), VII 1 12 

Plan for—in recommendation of pro- 
motion in rank, Nebraska, X 3? 38 

In preparation of budget, Chapter 
votes, II 3 20 

In University Control, J. V. Denney, 
Presidential Address, X 2 23 

In University Government, T. C. 
and J. A. Leighton, VII 
7 


Representation on board of Trustees, 
Cornell, [X 2 46 

(See also Faculties) 

Faculty Positions, Occupational De- 
scription of, W. D. Scott, VII 7 37 

Faculty Tenure, Swarthmore, X 4 10 
(see also Acad. Freedom and Tenure) 


Faculty Trustee, Wellesley, X 3 48 
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Farrand, Livingston, Universities and 
the World Crisis, VIII 3 25 

Federal Government and Education, 
S. P. Capen and H. B. Learned, VIII 
3 10; Federal Department, VI 48; IX 
4 8; Participation of, in Education, 
J. J. Storrow, TX 3 12; Sterling-Reed 
Bill, X 7 5and 8 

Federal Technical School at Zurich, 
P.M. Palmer, 1X 8 74 

Federation of Teachers, American, 
VI 414 


Feiker, F. M., Gap Between Pure 
Science and Industry, [X 8 60 

Fellowships, with Special Considera- 
tion of Relation to Teaching, A. H. 
Lloyd, VII 5 44 

Fenneman, Nevin (Cincinnati).— 
Chm. Subcommittee A, Report on 
Allegheny College, III 8 22 

Ferry, F. C., Education as an Indivi- 
dual Right, VIII 6 55 


Final Examination, see Examination 

Finance and Control of Attendance, 
H. Suzzallo, 1X 5 21 

Financial Campaigns, Mt. Holyoke, 
X 3 37 

Financial Policy of Chicago, Presi- 
dent’s Convecation Statement, VII 4 20 

Financial Statement, II 4 23, 5 88, 
6 46; IV 5 17; V 7 41; VI 2 6; (see 
Treasurer's Report) 

Financial Suggestions, President’s 
Report, Minnesota, VIII 5 43 


Flickinger, R. C. (Northwestern).— 
Chm. Committee B, 1923—; (see Ap- 
pointments and Promotions) 


Ford, J. D. M.—Chm. Committee 
M, Recommendations of the Second 
Pan-American Scientific Congress, 
1916-19; (see Pan-American) 

Fordney Makes a Discovery (Anon), 
VIII 3 22 


Foreign Relations, II 5 28; III 2 20 


Foreign Students.—Admission of, 
IX 26; X 39; in United States, X 311; 
American Facilities for, VI 2 8; Resolu- 
tions adopted by Mass. Inst. Tech., 
VIII 6 44 


Foreign Study, Undergraduate, for 
Credit toward the American Bacca- 
— Degree, Walter Hullihen, X 
41 


Foreign University Conditions, V. 
Kellogg, VIII 2 5 

Fosdick, H. E., New Knowledge and 
Christian Faith, VII 7 55 

Frank, Tenney (Johns Hopkins) — 
Chm. Subcommittee Report on Middle- 
bury College, VII 5 28 

Freedom of Speech.—In the Uni- 
versity and School, VI 2 14; “Open 
Forum Question,”’ Wisconsin, VIII ? 
40; Theory of—up to Date, EZ. M. 
Hopkins, X 3 32 


Freedom of Teaching in Science, 
Committee M.—Appointment of, J. V. 
Denney, Acting Chm., VIII 7 6; 
J. V. Denney, \etter, VIII 6 65; (see 
also Evolution, also Fundamentalism) 


French Universities.—American Fel- 
lowships in, V 7 9; Field Service Fellow- 
ships, VI 7 9; VII 7 12; VIII 7 7; IX 
7 5; Organization of, J. Cavalier, VIII 
2 27 

Freshmen.— Mail Order—,E. S. Par- 
sons, X 3 36; New Course for Harvard, 
IX 8 82; Orientation Courses to, 
Minnesota, [IX 6 28; Problem of ¢om- 
mon—year, Vale, VII 5 38;—Week, 
Chicago, X 7 91 

Fuller, R. G., Child Labor and Men- 
tal Age, VIII 4 14 

Fundamentalism (see J. V. Denney's 
presidential address, X 2 26, also 
Evolution, also Freedom of Teaching in 
Science) 


G 


Garner, James W. (Illinois).—Chm. 
Subcommittee, Report on Tennessee, 
X 421 


Gavit, J. P., How to Pick a President, 
VIII 7 63 


General Final Examination, see 
Examination 
P General Information Circular, Ill 
ad 


General Reading, College Course in, 
Hamline, IX 8 81 


General Training Defended, N. M. 
Butler, VIII 3 26 

George Washington University, 
Local Branch Constitution, VII 4 10 


German Professors, Relief for, North 
Carolina Chapter, X 3 41 
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“Getting by,” Problem of High 
School, C. E. Preston, VIII 5 18 

Gifts for Specific Purpose of Con- 
trolling a Chair (Com. A), VII 19 

Gifts to Universities, N. M. Butler, 
VII 7 42 

Goodrich, H. F. (Michigan).—Chm. 
Committee A, 1923,—; (see Academic 
Freedom), 1X 3 42 

Graduate Students, Increased Mi- 
gration and Interchange of, Committee 
H.—Chm. A. O. Leuschner (Califor- 
nia). Appointed, II 2 15; character 
and scope of work, II 2 24; member- 
ship, II 3 13; preliminary report, VII 
6 16; report, VIII 2 70 

Graduate Students in Law, H. F. 
Stone, X 415 


Greene, Evarts B.—Chm. Com- 
mittee G, 1916; (see Intellectual Inter- 
est of College Students, Causes and 
Remedies for Decline, II 3 12; 111 215 


H 


Hadley, A. T., Half-Time Professors, 
VI 4 9; Kindergarten Methods in 
Present Day Schooling, VIII 3 25 


Half-Time Professors, A. T. Had- 
ley, V1 49 


Hamilton, W. A., Education: Ritual 
or Adventure, IX 6 49 


Hammond, M. B. (Ohio State), 
Chm. Committee N, on Non-Academic 
Service, 1923, X 3 81 


_Hammond, W. A. (Cornell Univer- 
sity), Faculty Representation on Board 
of Trustees, IX 2 46 


Hancock, G. D. (Washington and 
Lee), Chm. Subcommittee of A, Report 
on Bethany College, V 5 27 

Hancock, Harris (Cincinnati), Treas- 
urer (1917-1921), III 77 


Handbook of American Universities 
and Colleges, Committee N; J. McK. 
Cattell, Chm.; Committee authorized, 
II 2 16 and 28; Report of Committee, 
a 53; Committee discharged, III 1 9, 


Harmon Foundation, X 7 15 


Harvard.—Admission policy, IX 5 
60; big courses, VIII 3 38; lectures on 
vocation, X 3 34; new course for Fresh- 
men, IX 8 82; pension system, VI 6 4; 


general final examination, VIII 5 41; 
IX 2 48; tutorial system, X 7 36 

Haskins, C. H. (Harvard).—Chm. 
Committee U on Patriotic Service, 
1918; (see Patriotic Service) 

Havens, G. R. (Ohio State), General 
Reading for Undergraduates, X 6 108 

Hellems, F. B. R. (University of 
Colorado), Problem of Estimating 
Teaching Efficiency, X 3 27 

Higher Degrees, Academic and Pro- 
fessional (Assoc. Amer. Univ.), VII 
§ 41 

Higher Education, Guiding Prin- 
ciples for, Committee Y.—Appointed, 
V 48; Chairman and membership, V 6 
12; Note, VI 7 12; (see Proposed 
Declaration of Principles, Cincinnati, 
IV 7 6); Committee discharged, IX 7 7 

Higher Education, Critical Attitude 
of the Public toward, F. L. Mc Vey, 
X 7 87 

Hildebrand, Joel, (California), Early 
Training of Scientists, VIII 4 31 

Hills, E. C., The Student’s Com- 
plaint, IX 2 36 

Hiscock, Frank, Radicalism in Uni- 
versities, IX 2 33 

History for Everybody, H. G. Weils, 
VII 6 39 

History of Science Society, X 4 5 

Holgate, T. F., Chm. Committee on 
Limits of Standardization of Institu- 
tions, 1916; (see Standardization) II 3 
ll 

Hollands, Edmund H. (Kansas), 
Chm. Subcommittee of A; Report on 
Colorado College, V 7 51 

Holmes, P. K., Sanity as Related to 
Athletics, VII 6 40 

Honor System.—Cornell, VIII 3 36; 
Illinois, T. A. Clark, X 3 35 

Honorary Degrees, Committee J on 
the Distinction between the Several— 
and the Basis for Conferring Them.— 
Chm. R. M. Wenley; Committee Ques- 
tions, II 3 19; committee membership, 
III 3 9; committee report, III 8 14; 
committee recommendations adopted, 
IV 1 4; committee note, III 5a 5; VI 4 
20; committee discharged, VI 2 3 

Honors Courses.—In American Col- 
leges and Universities, Frank Ayde- 
lotte, X 3 13; Special Honors Course at 
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Barnard College, VIII 3 35; Candidates 
for honors, Carleton College, VIII 6 
42; Honors Plan, Hobart College, IX 
7 13; Mount Holyoke, X 3 47; Special 


- Honors at Smith, [X 2 49; Honors at 


Stanford, Mary Yost, VIII 6 45 
Hopkins, E. M. (Dartmouth), Ob- 
jectives and Ideals for the Student, 
VIII 6 48; Freedom of Speech, X 3 32 
Howe, Charles S., Our Overcrowded 
Colleges, VIII 3 31 
Hudson, J. W. (Missouri), The Col- 
lege and New America, VI 7 24 
Hullihen, Walter (Delaware), Un- 
dergraduate Foreign Study for Credit 
toward the American Baccalaureate 
Degree, X 4 16 
Humanistic Studies, American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, VI 2 9 
Humanities, Cooperation and Re- 
search in, C. H. Haskins, VII 5 42 
Humanities and the Trend of Educa- 
tion, Gordon Laing, VII 5 26 


I 


Income Tax, IX 2 10 

Income Tax Questions, Committee 
O on.—Chm. C. C. Plehn (California), 
X 3 81; Commissioner’s rulings; X 8 3 

Indiana and Ban on Teaching Ger- 
man, VIII 3 37 


Initiatory Courses for Freshmen, 
E. H. Wilkins, VIII 6 10; (see also 
Intellectual Interests, Methods) 


Insurance, see Pensions 


Intellect and the Undergraduate, 
G. Showerman, VII 4 11 


Intellectual Interests.—Pilan to In- 
crease Interest in Scholarship and to 
Induce Attention to Studies on the 
part of a Larger Number of Students, 
Minnesota, VII 7 18; Intellectual In- 
terests of Undergraduates, J. S. P. 
Tatlock, VIII 5 21 


Intellectual Interests of College 
Students, Committee G on Causes and 
Remedies for Alleged Decline in.— 
Committee appointed, III 2 15; title 
changed, VI 2 3, (see next entry) 


Intellectual Interests; Methods of 
Increasing the——and Raising Intel- 
lectual Standards of Undergraduates 
(Committee G): title, VI 2 3; new 
chairman, VI 3 15; Committee note, 


E. H. Wilkins, Chm., VII 7 17, 1X 341 

Reports: Preliminary, VIII 2 60; 
Initiatory Courses for Freshmen, VIII 
6 10; to the Annual Meeting, 1922 
(supplementary to preliminary report), 
IX 2 15; Sectioning on the Basis of 
Ability, C. E. Seashore, TX 6 6; Biblio- 
graphy, IX 8 17; Extra-Collegiate In- 
tellectual Service, H. V. Wilson, X 58; 
General Reading for Undergraduates, 
G. R. Havens, X 6 108; The Precep- 
torial or Tutorial System, R. B. Perry, 
X 7 36; General Final Examination in 
Major Study, J. S. P. Tatlock, X 8 11 

Intellectual Service, Extra-Collegiate 
H. V. Wilson, X 58 

Intelligence Tests, W. C. Bagley, 
IX 540; L. L. Thurstone, [X 6 34;-—— 
as a Means of Admitting Special Stu- 
dents, W. M. Proctor, TX 2 36; for 
Prospective Freshmen, W. D. Scot, 
VIII 5 20 

International Commission on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, IX 8 12;X 68 

International Education, Institute of, 
V 44,53; V1 44,54, 78; 
46; VIII 37,55, 68; 1X 26, 33, 49, 
64,75,87;X44,56,79 

International Institute of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia, [X 4 12 


Liberal League, VII 


International Relations, Committee 
C, Chm. EZ. R. A. Seligman (Colum- 
bia), X 3 78 


J 


James, H. G. (Texas).—Chm. Sub- 
committee of A; Report on University 
of Missouri, VIII 4 46 

Jastrow, Joseph (Wisconsin).—Chm. 
Committee K, 1921-22; (see Sabbatical 
Year and Council Report) 

Jastrow, Morris (Pennsylvania).— 
Chm. Committee to Nominate Officers 
1917, 43 

Johnston, J. B., Tests for Ability be- 
fore College Entrance, VIII 4 14 


Jones, J. C., Junior College Move 
ment in Missouri, IX. 3 39 


Jones, L. R. (Wisconsin).—Chm. 
Committee K on Feasibility and 
Method of Utilizing the Government 
Scientific Bureaus at Washington, 
1918-19; (see Scientific Bureaus) 
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Jordan, D. S. (Stanford), To Trus- 
tees of Carnegie Foundation, VI 2 18; 
American University and Some of its 
Foes, X 6 30 

Jordan, W. H., Fifty Years in Land 
Grant Colleges, [IX 5 36 

Journalism, Recent Developments 
in Educational—IX 6 7 

Judd, C. H. (Chicago), Educational 
Research and American School Pro- 
gram, IX & 62 

Judson, H. P., New Standards of 
College Work, IX 3 16 

Junior College, P. M. Buck, VIII 
3 18; Junior College Movement in 
Missouri, J. C. Jones, 1X 3 39; Report 
of Committee on Standards, X 6 3 

Junior Year Abroad, Delaware, IX 
8 81 


EK 


Keen, W. W., Science and Scrip- 
tures, VIII 7 59 

Kellogg, Vernon.—Acting president 
1920, VI 5 3; Foreign University Con- 
ditions, VIII 2 5 

Kentucky.—Proposed Legislation 
against the Teaching of Evolution, 
VIII 4 11 

Kimball, D. S., The Content of a 
Liberal Education, X 6 32 

Kirkpatrick, J. E., The Professor on 
behalf of his Profession, VII 6 41; 
Toryism in American College Govern- 
ment, IX 7 27 

Koos, L. V., College Aims Past and 
Present, VIII 3 16 


L 


Labor and Scientific Research, The 
Review, V 7 46 
Laing, Gordon, Humanities and 
Trend of Education, VIII 4 26 
Lancaster, H. C. (Johns Hopkins).— 
hm. Committee on Chapters, 1922, 
VIII 3 44; (see Chapters) 
Land-Grant Colleges, Fifty Years in, 
W. H. Jordan, 1X 5 36 
_Land-Grant Institutions, Tenden- 
Problems, A. A. Potter, 1X 
Langley, E. F. (Mass. Inst. Tech.).— 
Appointed Acting-Secretary, X 3 5 


Laski, Harold, Big Business and the 
Universities, [IX 6 47 


Latané, J. H. (Johns Hopkins), 
The Product of our Schools and Col- 
leges, VIII 3 16 


Latin American Cooperation; Purdue 
Chapter vote, IV 6 11 


Latin American Universities, Com- 
mittee L, on Cooperation with — to 
Promote Exchange Professorships and 
Fellowships, Chm. L. S. Rowe; Plan of 
committee work, II 3 19; matters un- 
der consideration, III 2 16; committee 
note, III 8 13; Report of progress, [TV 
4 38; Report of committee, V 1 46; 
Note, V 6 11; (for committee member- 
ship see Commutiees, List of) 


Latin, as Universal Second Lan- 
guage, VIII 4 25 


Law and Lawlessness, N. M. Builer, 


"IX414 


League of Nations.—Intellectual co- 
operation of, [IX 2 8; Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation, IX 65 6; 
X68 

Learned, H. B., Federal Govern- 
ment and Education, VIII 3 10 


Leighton, J. A. (Ohio State).—Chm. 
Committee T, 1918-23; (see Faculties, 
Place and Functions, also Faculty Par- 
ticipation); Chm. Committee to Nomi- 
nate Officers, 1922 

Leuschner, A. O. (California).— 
Chm. Committee H on Desirability 
and Practicability of Increased Migra- 
tion and Interchange of Graduate 
Students, 1916—; (see Graduate Stu- 
dents), If 3 13; Nominated for Presi- 
dent of Association, IX 7 4; Presi- 
dent’s Message, X 2 29; Letter to 
New Republic on Tennessee Report, 
X615 

Lewis, I. F. (Virginia).—Chm. Sub- 
committee of A; Report on Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, VIII 1 53 

Lewis, W. M. (President George 
Washington), Inaugural Address (ex- 
tract), X 3 63 


Libby, M. F. (Colorado).—Chm. 
Subcommittee of A; Report on Colo- 
rado School of Mines, VI 4 19 


Liberal Arts Course at Illinois, S. P. 
Sherman, 1X 2 48 
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Liberal Arts, Ideals and Aims of 
College of, Northwestern, X 6 21 

Liberal Education, Content of a, 
D. S. Kimball, X 6 32 

Liberty, A Decision for, (New York 
World), 1X 7 21 

Life Membership, X 2 8 

Lillie, F. R. (Chicago).—Acting Chm. 
Committee A, 1918, IV 5 6; resigned, 
V68 

Limitation of Numbers in Colleges, 
J. R. Angell, VII 6 38; IX 6 29; at 
Bowdoin 1X 6 26 

Lloyd, A. H., Fellowships, with 
Special Consideration of their Relation 
to Teaching, VII 5 44 

“Log” Unseats “Mark Hopkins,” 
F. L. Pattee, TX 6 43 


London, Case of Professor Toynbee, 
X47 


Long, oO. F. (Northwestern).—Chm. 
1916-20 Committee D on Limits of 
Standardization, II 5 4 

Lovejoy, A. O. (Johns Hopkins).— 
Meeting for organization of the Asso- 
ciation, II 1 14; Chm. Committee 
Academic Freedom in War time; 
Elected President of Association (1919), 
V 1 4; Conduct of Annual Meeting, 
V 1 5; letter to P. P. Womer (Wash- 
burn), V 6 9; Chm. Committee to In- 
vestigate Washburn College, V 6 8; 
Annual Message of the President, V 
7 10, (see Presidential Address); Letter 
on Pensions and Insurance, VI 2 19; 
“Professorship of Civil Right,’’ Lafay- 
ette, letter to Weekly Review, VI 6 10; 
Report of Committee on Washburn 
College, VII 1 127; Appointed Chm. 
Committee to Investigate Clark Uni- 
versity, X 3 5; Committee Report, 
= Letter on Tennessee Report, 


Lowell, A. L. (Harvard), Art of 
Examination, VI 7 17; Organization of 
Universities and Colleges, VII 3 17; 
Academic Freedom, IV 2 12 


M 


McBain, J. W., Presidential Address 
to British Assoc. of University Teach- 
ers, Objects and Aims of the Associa- 
tion, IX 8 74 


McConaughy, J. L., Recruiting of 
College Teachers, VI 6 14 


McConn, Max, Professor Uptodate- 
icus, VIII 3 21 

MacDonald, Wm. (Brown).—Chm. 
Committee G, 1917, III 3 8; resigned, 
IV 56 

McGovney, D. O. (Missouri)—Chm., 
Subcommittee of A to report on Univ. 
of Colorado, II 26 3 

McMurray, O. K. (California), Uni- 
versity Government, VI 3 8 

McVey F. L. (Kentucky), Letter to 
W. J. Bryan, 1X 4 16; Critical Atti- 
tude of the Public toward Higher Edu- 
cation, X 7 87 

Making Liberal Men and Women, 
N. M. Butler, VII 418 


Mann, C. R., National Service and 
Research, IX 8 64 


Marvin, C. H., Relation of the Uni- 


. versity to the State, [IX 8 69 


Massachusetts College of Agricul- 
ture and State Control, K. L. Butter- 
field, X 7 93 

Massachusetts State University, 
VIII 5 43 

Massachusetts Survey of Higher 
Education, G. F. Zook, IX 8 8 

Mathews, Shailer (Chicago).—Chm. 
Committee U, 1919; (see Patriotic 
Service) 

Medical Education, 1920-22, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, [IX 6 7 


Meiklejohn, Alexander, Unity of the 
Curriculum, IX 3 36, IX 6 25; (see 
Amherst) 


Membership. 


Committee E, on Qualifications for.— 
Chm. F. C. Woodward (Stanford), II 
2 22; character and scope of committee 
work, II 2 22; Notes, II 3 7; III 6 5; 
Reports, II 4 14; III 2 14; discharged, 
VI 23 

List of Members, II 1 24; III 7 16; 
IV 1 17; V 1 52; VI 1 8; VII 7 31; 
VIII 1 13; IX 19; X 18. Correc- 
tions, III 2 26, 4 18, 3 14; VIII 3 565, 
4 61; X 3 87. Map showing distri- 
bution of, II 2 3; X 1 62. Secre- 
tary’s report of, IV 5 17; V 1 83; VIJ 
39; VII 1 65; VIII 17 52; 1X 152;X1 
61. Statistical Study, V 1 84. 

Campaign, VI 4 3; Statistics of 
campaign, VI 3 53, 5 64. Chima, 
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Members in, VII 67. Life—, X 2 8; 
Presidential—, J. V. Denney, X 2 22 

Mental Tests and College Teaching, 
W. R. Wilson, VIII 6 52 


Merrill, W. A. (California), Govern- 
ment of Universities, VII 6 33 


Michaud, Regis, The Student and 
the Scholar, VIII 4 30 


Michigan, University of.—Financial 
Support: Its Origin and Development, 
R. R. Price, TX 5 64; Program of In- 
auguration of President Burton, VI 7 
8; Liberty of Discussion, letter of J. H. 
Wigmore, 1X 8& 86; Public Discussion, 
The Michigan Alumnus, X 49 


Middlebury 1 Report of Com- 
mittee A, VII 5 28 


Migration, from Report of National 
Conference Committee on Standards of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, III 
5a 4 

Millikan, R. A., Science and Society, 
IX 8 53 

Minnesota, University of.—Aca- 
demic Freedom Legislation, IX 4 19; 
Financial suggestions, from President’s 
Report, VIII 5 43 


Missouri, University of.—Plan for 
Faculty Participation in Consideration 
of Dismissal of Teachers, VII 1 12; 
Report on the University, VIII 5 46 


Montana, University of. —Committee 
A reports: Dismissal of the President 
and three professors, III 5b 3; Case of 
Professor Louis Levine, V 3 3, V 5 13; 
Case of Professor Arthur Fisher, X 3 50 


Moore, C. H. (Harvard), General 
Final Examination at Harvard, [X 248; 
see Examination, General 


Committee J, 1924—, College Ath- 
letics, X 3 80 


More, L. T. (Cincinnati), Proposed 
Declaration of Principles, IV 7 6; 
Annual Meeting discussion, V 1 10; 
Secretary of Committee on Declara- 
or, 4 Principles. Committee note, 

1 


Morgan, J. H., Education for Sym- 
metry, VIII 6 52 


Committee on and Pro- 
motions, 1921-22, VII 5 18; Ap- 
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pointment Bureau or Bureau of In- 
formation, VIII 2 58 

Mount Holyoke College.—Financial 
Campaigns; Degrees with Honors, 
Mary E. Woolley, X 3 37 


N 


National Association of State Uni- 
versities, III 26; VI 77;IX 54 
National Citizen Conference on Edu- 
cation, VI 6 8 
National Conference Committee on 
Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (see Standards) 
National Educational Association, 
Department of Superintendence, Chi- 
cago, W. C. Ryan, VIII 4 18; IX 7 15 
National Research Council, V 5 4, 
64; 
National Service and Research, 
C. R. Mann, IX 8 64 


National Survey of State Universi- 
ties, S. P. Capen, VII 7 43 
National University, Proposed; Re- 
port by Committee K, (see Scientific 
Bureaus), 11 6 17; Proposed Senate 
Bill for, III 23,33 
Neilson, W. A. (Smith), Provision 
for Superior Students, VIII 3 30; 
Special Honors at Smith, IX 2 48; 
X 347 
Nitze, W. A. (Chicago).—Chm. 
Committee R, 1918-20; (see Research 
Encouragement) 
Nominate Officers, Committee to. 
Chairman and Membership: see Com- 
mittees, List of; Notes, II 5 3; III 4 3, 
63;V111;VII73. Reports: (1917), 
II 5 8; (1928), III 7 7; (1919), IV 7 5; 
(1920), V 7 8; (1921), VI 7 6; (1922), 
VII 7 8; (1923), VIII 7 6; (1924), IX 
7 4; (1925), X 75 
Non-Academic Service, Committee 
N, Chm. M. B. Hammond (Ohio 
State), X 381 
Normal Schools.—Extracts from Re- 
port of Committee on Standards, X 6 4 
Norman Wait Harris, Memorial 
Foundation, Chicago, [IX 7 11 
North Dakota, University of.—Ex- 
tracts from “Constitution and Regula- 
tions,’’ III 2 5 
Noyes, W. A. (Illinois), Building for 
Peace, IX 5 12 
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Objectives and Ideals for Student, 
E. M. Hopkins and Ellen F. Pendleton, 
VIII 6 48 

Officers of the Association, II 1 3; 
13; 111 221; V124;VII110. (For 
list of officers see inside front cover of 
the Bulletin, 1917-24) 

Ohio State University.—Proposed 
Constitution, III 6 6; President of the 
University (6), University faculty (7), 
University senate (8), administrative 
council (8), judicial committee (9), 
committee on instruction (9), the de- 
partment (9), methods of appoint- 
ment to administrative and teaching 
staffs (10), tenure of office (10), dis- 
missal and demotion of professors (11), 
academic freedom (11) 

Smith-Towner Bill, Committee re- 
port on, VII & 24 

Oldfather, W. A. (Illinois).—Chm. 
Committee R, 1923—; (see Research, 
Encouragement) 

Open Forum, Wisconsin, VIII 3 40 

Organization of National Associa- 
tion of University Professors, Call for 
meeting for, II 1 11 
4 — Speakers, Barnard, VIII 


P 


Palmer, P. M., The Federal Techni- 
cal School at Zurich, [IX 8 74 


Pan-American Scientific Congress 
Committee M on Recommendations a 
the Second, II 3 15; III 3 10; Report, 
III 6 18; Recommendations adopted, 
IV 14, 23; discharged, VI 23 

Pan-American Scientific Congress 
(Third), X 7 11 


Pan-American Union, Section on 
Education, IX 3 4 


Park, Marion Edwards (Bryn 
Mewr), inaugural Address, [IX 3 29 


Parsons, E. S. (Marietta), Mail 
Order Freshmen, X 3 36 


Patriotic Service, Committee U.— 
Committee authorized by the Council; 
suggestions for work, III 6 12; Welles- 
ley College vote, Ill 7 8; Chm. C. H. 
Haskins (Harvard), III 8 13; Pre- 
liminary Report, IV 1 10; Committee 
Notes, IV 46, 58; Report, V 3 29 
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Pattee, F. L., The ae Unseats 
“Mark Hopkins,” IX 6 

Pendleton, Ellen 
Objectives and Ideals for the Student, 
VIII 6 48 

Pennsylvania, University of.—Presi- 
dent and Provost, IX 3 40; Committee 
A report on, II 3b 7 


Pensions and Insurance, Committee 
P.—A. A. U. P. represented at meeting 
of Carnegie Foundation Trustees (1916) 
II 6 7; Committee notes, II 2 29, 5 3; 
III 2 18; 43; IV 56; V 48; VI 218 
3 15, 421; VII 5 18; VIII 2 3; Com. 
mittee reports, II 5 57, 67; Ill 7 25; 
V1 19, 6 20; VII 1°3; VIII 2 73: 
IX 2 21; Committee reorganized, VIII 
5 3, 7 8; Group Insurance, X 2 6. 
Notes from local branches in regard to 
Carnegie Foundation Proposals, II 3 
21; V 5 7; Bryn Mawr.—Pensions and 
Insurance; VI 4 12; Chicago.—Contri- 
butory retiring allowances, IX 7 13; 
Columbia.—Provisions for Retirement, 
X 4 13; Harvard.—Pensions and In- 
surance, VI 6 4; Princeton.—Plans for 
Retiring Allowances and Insurance, 
VIII 7 67; Presidential Reports.—F. 
Thilly, Pensions and Insurance, III 7 
21; A. O. Lovejoy, V 7 15; Committee 
recommendations, IV 1 5. (See also 
Carnegie Foundation. For Chairmen 
and members, see Committees, List of) 

Perry, R. B. (Harvard), The Pre- 
ceptorial or Tutorial System, X 7 35 

Personnel Division, Directory of 
College and University Teachers.— 
VIII 2 3, 43, 5 4, 6 7, 7 42; TX 2 13; 
IX 63; X 36, 619,79. (See Ap- 
pointments) 

Ph.D. Degree, Committee O on Re- 
quirements.—Chm. J. H. Angell. 
Committee recommended by Council, 
II 2 16, 29; Brief report from Chm. to 
Annual Meeting, III 2 17: Committee 
notes, III 2 19, 5a 5; V 1 3; Committee 
report, V 1 12; Committee discharged, 
VI 23 

Philanthropy in History of American 
Higher Education, J. B. Sears, X 7 34 

Pickett, F. L., The Teaching of Evo- 
lution, VIII 7 55 

Plantz, S., College Objectives and 
Ideals, 

Ple (California).—Chm. 
Income X 381,83 
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Potter, A. A. (Purdue), Tendencies 
and Problems in the Land-Grant In- 
stitutions, IX 8 72 


Preceptorial or Tutorial System, 
R. B. Perry, X 7 23 

Prescott, H. W. (Chicago).—Chm. 
Committee on Delegate Representa- 
tion, V 5 6; (see Delegate) 

Present College Problems, N. M. 
Butler, VIII 7 41 

President, How to pick a, J. P. 
Gavit, VIII 7 63 

Presidential Addresses and Re- 
ports:— 

1915, John Dewey, 1 1a 9 

1916, J. H. Wigmore, II 1 8; Report 
for 1916, J. H. Wigmore, II 5 9; Work- 
ing of the Present Constitution in Gen- 
eral (11), Operation of the Council's 
Government (11), Share of Members 
(12); Activities of Committee 
13 


1917, Frank Thilly, III 2 7, Report 
(1917), III 7 11; Academic Freedom 
and Tenure (15); Pensions and Insur- 
ance (21); Local Branches (22) 

1918, J. M. Coulter, IV 1 3; Report 
(1918); IV 7 11 


1919, A. O. Lovejoy, V 7 10 (Eco- 
nomic Condition of the Profession (11); 
Compulsory Annuity Contributions 
and the Salary Question (15); Aca- 
demic Freedom (17); Professorial 
Trade-Unionism (22); Length of Ser- 
vice Requirement for Membership 
(28); ical Branches and Local Issues 
(28); Local Branches and General 
Issues (30); Promotion of Research 
(33); Special Topics for 1920 (35) 

1921, E. R. A. Seligman, Our Asso- 
ciation—Its Aims and Its Accomplish- 
ments, VIII 26 


1922-23, J. V. Denney, X 2 18; 
Past progress (18); Present Problems 
(19); Moral Responsibility (20); Criti- 
cism (21); Presidential Membership 
(22), Faculty Participation in Control 
(23); Committees on Mediation (24); 
Chapters (25); Fundamentalism (26); 
Loyalties (28) 

1924, A. O. Leuschner, President’s 
Message, X 2 29 


Preston, C. E., Getting By, A Prob- 
lem of High School, VIII 4 18 


Princeton.—Security of Academic 
Tenure, IV 6 9; Plan for Retiring 
Allowances and Insurance, VIII 7 67 

Proctor, W. M., Intelligence Tests as 
a Means of Admitting Special Stu- 
dents for Colleges and Universities, 
IX 2 36 

Product of Our Schools and Col- 
leges, J. H. Latané, VIII 3 16 

Professional Education, Tendencies 
in, S. P. Capen, X 6 35 . 

Professional Society Meetings, Sub- 
sidies for Attendance at, VIII 4 22 

Professor and His Wages, Preston 
Slosson, 1X 7 25 

Professor on Behalf of His Profes- 
sion, J. E. Kirkpatrick, VII 6 41 

Professor Uptodate-icus, Max Mc- 
Conn, VIII 3 21 
‘ Politeness First, VIII 

1 


Professor’s Wife, IX 2 41 and 44 

Professorship of Civil Rights, Lafay- 
ette College, Letter to Weekly Review, 
A. O. Lovejoy, VI 6 10 

Professorship, Exchange, VI 2 8 

Progressive Adjustment versus En- 
trance Elimination in a State Univer- 
sity, C. E. Seashore, 1X 234 

Provincialism, A Safeguard against 
(Stanford), X 3 47 


Puzzled Professor, H. F. Davidson, 
VIII 6 59 


R 


Radicalism in Universities, Frank 
Hiscock, 1X 2 33 

Randall, O. E. (Brown).—See Report 
of the Commission on Sabbatic Leave, 
x 418 


Rapeer, L. W., Research Universi- 
ties, IX 7 15 


Recruiting the Teaching Profession, 
Committee C on Methods of.—Chm. 
G. E. Barnett; Council recommends 
appointment, II 2 15; character and 
scope of committee work, II 2 21; 
membership, II 3 11; report IV 4 10; 
fellowships, scholarships and assistant- 
ships; summary and specific questions, 
Véil 

Reduction of Numbers, Cornell, 
VIII 3 36 
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Registrars, see American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate— 
Reed College, see Scholz 


‘Religious Belief of Instructors, 
Texas.—Resolution of Board of Re- 
gents, IX 6 29 


Reports.—See Committees 


Reprints. 1. Acad. Freedom and 
Tenure, 1915-22, VIII 8 4; General 
Report, 1915 (4); Extracts—Official 
Addresses and Committee Reports: 
J. Dewey, 1915 (22); J. H. Wigmore, 
1916 (23); F. Thélly, 1917 (27); A. O. 
Lovejoy, 1919 (32); E. R. A. Seli men, 
1921 (43); Report, 1916, A. A. Young, 
Chm. (25); Report, 1917, A. A. Young, 
Chm. (29); Report, 1920, F. S. Deibler, 
Chm. (35); Report, 1921, F. S. Deibler, 
Chm. (37) Quotations from Univer- 
sity Presidents: Freedom of Speech, 
A. L. Lowell (47); Academic Freedom, 
A. Meiklejohn (51); D. P. Barrows (54); 
M. L. Burton (55) Extracts—Report 
to the Association of American Colleges 
(57) 

2. Place and Function of Faculties, 
see Faculties 


Research, Advanced Study and, 
British Association of University 
Teachers, X 7 76 


Research, Cooperation and, in the 
Humanities, C. H. Haskins, VII 5 42 

Research, Cooperation in, Joel Steb- 
bins, VIII 3 20 


Research, Encouwsgement of Uni- 
versity (Committee %).—Council rec- 
ommendation, II! 2 23; chairman and 
memivers, III 3 12; committee note, 
III 8 9; preliminary —— IV 57; 
Preliminary report (1918), V 3 11; 
Topics for discussion, V 6 11; French 
Professors’ time for research, VII 5 
20; report, VIII 4 27; (1922), TX 2 28. 
(For membership and chairmen see 
Committees, List of) 

Research and Instruction.—Resolu- 
tions; Boston Chapter, II 3 21-22; 
Chicago Chapter, II 6 3. (See Com- 


mittee on Resolutions, III 2 20) 


Research ry 
Barrows, VII 5 


Research and eee Carl Barus, 
IX 5 39 


Research Universities, L. W. Rapeer, 
IX 7 15 


D. P. 
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Resolutions, Committee on.—Chm. 
E. A. Ross (Wisconsin), III 2 19; 
International Cooperation, Sabbatical 
Year, Requirements for Ph.D., Re- 
search, Summer Schools, Foreign Re- 
lation, Status of Faculty, Insurance 

Retiring Allowance, Report on Re- 
fusal of a, cattell vs Columbia, V 1 43 

Retiring Allowances (see Pensions 
and Insurance) 

Rhodes Scholarships, Statistical Sur- 
vey of Record of the American—, 
1904-1916, VII 3 34 

Rhythm of Education, A. N. White- 
head, 1X 7 17 


Roberts, A. C., Admission to and 
Elimination from Tax-Supported State 
Institutions, IX 8 73 

Rockefeller Gifts, VI 2 10 


Rolfe, J. C. (Pennsylvania).—Treas- 
urer 1916-17, 23; 17 

Rowe, L. S.—Chm. Committee on 
Cooperation with Latin-American 
Universities to Promote Exchange 
Professorships and Fellowships, 1916—, 
II 3 14; 111 617 

Russian Scientists, American Com- 
mittee to aid, VIII 69; IX 27 

Rutherford, Ernest, Presidential Ad- 
dress, British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, IX 8 58 

Ryan, W. C., Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Educational 
Association at Chicago, VIII 4 18 


Sabbatic Leave, Report of Commis- 
sion on (Association of American Col- 
leges), X 418. (See also Sabbatical Year) 


Sabbatical Leave in Public Schools, 
New York, X 3 40 


Sabbatical Year, Commitee K on 
Systems for, VII 1 10, 3 41; X 5 4; 
Chairmen and membership, see Com- 
mittees, List of 


Salaries.—British University, IX 7 
24; College, The Review, V 7 47; U.S. 
Bureau of Education, 1919, VI 3 14; 
College and University, V 3 3; VI 7 27; 
U. $. Bureau of Education, 1920, VII 
1 20; Engineering Teachers, VI 7 24; 
New Scale of—,Case School, IX 245; 
Professorial, Columbia, X 4 12; Reduc- 
tion of—,Texas, VIII 3 39; Scale of—, 
British Association of University 
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Teachers, VI 5 7; Teachers’—, A. 
Meiklejohn, V 5 63; University—, M. 
L. Burton, VI 4 8. (See also Eco- 
nomic Condition of the Profession) 


Savage, H. J., Directory of College 
and University Personnel, VIII 7 42; 
(see also Personnel) 


Scholarship, A plan to increase in- 
terest in, and to induce attention to 
studies on the part of a larger number 
of students, Minnesota, VII 7 18 


Scholarship, Apparatus for Produc- 
tive, Committee V.—Need of com- 
mittee—letter F. J. Teggart, IV 1 6; 
resolutions of Johns Hopkins Chapter, 
IV 17; Letter to the Association, Chm. 
J. M. Burnam, IV 4 41; Cooperating 
committee of the A. A. A. S., IV 5 8; 
Committee membership, IV 6 8; An- 
nual Meeting (1918), voted to approve 
plan for an index of current literature 
in humanistic sciences, V 1 4; Prelimi- 
nary report, V 3 35; Committee notes, 
V 48; VI 2 22; Committee discharged, 


Scholarships, (see Recruiting the 
Profession) 

Scholarships, Statistical Survey of 
Record of American Rhodes, VII 2 34 
Scholz, R. F. (Reed), Curriculum at 
Reed College, [IX 5 67 

Science, Gap between Pure—and 
Industry, J. M. Feiker, IX 8 60 


Science and Religion, IX 546. (See 
also Evolution) 
Science and Scriptures, W. W. Keen, 
VIII 7 59 

Scierce and Society, R. A. Millik~n, 
IX 8 53 

Scientific Bureaus; Committee K on 
Feasibility and Method of Utilizing 
the Government at Washington.— 
Chm. E. D. Durand, Committee 
authorized by council, II 2 16; charac- 
ter and scope of work, II 2 26; com- 
mittee membership, II 3 14; prelimi- 
nary report—Proposed National Uni- 
versity, Ii 6 17; Report (1916), III 2 
16; resignation of chairman, IV 4 36 

Scientific Men, Organization of, 
J. McK. Cattell, VIII 6 50 

Scientists, Farly Training of, J. H. 
Hildebrand, VIII 5 31 

Scott, F. N. (Michigan).—Chm. Com- 
mittee S, 1917-19; (see Summer 
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School), III 3 12; Chm. Committee K, 
1924—-; (see Sabbatical Year) 


Scott, W. D. (Northwestern), Occu- 
pational Description of our Faculty 
Positions, VII 7 37; Intelligence Tests 
for Prospective Freshmen, VIII 4 20 


Sears, J. B., Philanthropy in History 
— American Higher Education, IX 
7 34 


Seashore, C. E. (Iowa), Sectioning 
Classes on Basis of Ability, VIII 4 24; 
IX 6 9; Progressive Adjustment 
versus Entrance Elimination in a State 
University, IX 2 34 

Secretary’s Reports:—II 6 28; III 
8 23; IV 7 13; V 7 43; V1 7 11; VII 7 
15; VIII 7 11; 79 

Seligman, E. R. A. (Columbia).— 
Chm. Committee on University of 
Utah, July, 1915, p. 3; General Report, 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, I la 
20; A. A. U. P. representative at Car- 
negie Foundation Trustee Meeting 
(1916), II 6 7; Chm. Committee on 
Wesleyan University, II 2b 76; Elected 
President (1921), VII 3 3; Presidential 
address: Our Association, its Aims and 
its Accomplishments, VIII 2 6; Chm. 
Committee on Bulletin, VIII 43; Chm. 
ras on International Relations, 

378 


Sherman, S. P. (Illinois), The Lib- 
eral Arts Course at Illinois, IX 2 48 

Showerman, Grant (Wisconsin), In- 
tellect and the Undergraduate, VII 4 11 

Slaughter, M. S. (Wisconsin).— 
Elected Vice-President (1923), IX 7 4; 
Deceased, X 3 4 


Slosson, Preston, The Professor and 
hic Wages, IX 7 25 

Smith, T. V., Bases for Bryanism, 
IX 5 45 


Smith-Towner Bill, VII 3 3; Ohio 
State University: Committee report 
on Smith-Towner Bill, Vil 5 24 


Standards, Committee on, National 
Conferences of Committee on College 
and Secondary Schools, III 5a 3; IV 5 
4; V 45; VI 5 5; VIII 5 5; Junior 
Colleges, Normal Schools, X 6 3 


Standardization of Institutions, Lim- 
its of, Committee D.—Chm. T. F. Hol- 
gate (Northwestern), II 2 21; O. F. 
Long (Northwestern), appointed chair- 
man, II 5 4; Committee discharged, VI 
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7 10; (for membership see Committees, 
List of) 

State Universities—Agencies De- 
termining the Educational Standards 
of, M. L. Burton, TX 5 25; National 
Association of, II 63; VI 7 7; IX 5 4; 
National Survey of, VII 3 36; Function 
of, M. L. Burton, V1 7 15; Presidents’ 
Reports, Minnesota, L. D. Coffman: 
IX 6 36; J. M. Thomas, VII 3 28; 
Progressive Adjustment in, C. E. 
Seashore, 2 34 

Statistics, School (1870-1920), IX 35 

Stebbins, Joel (Wisconsin), Coopera- 
tion in Research, VIII 3 20 

Stewart, G. W., College Students of 
Superior Ability, VIII 3 11 

Stone, Harlan F. (Columbia).—Chm. 
Committee P on Pensions and Insur- 
ance (1916-20); Graduate Students in 
Law, X 415 

Storrow, J. J., Participation of 
Federal Government in Education, 
IX 3 i2 


Student and Scholar, Regis Michaud, 
VIII 5 30 


Student Army Training Corps, 
J. H. Wigmore, VIII 7 60 


Student Assistants, Committee E on 
Extent of Employment of, and Effect 
on Quality of Undergraduate Instruc- 
tion and on Graduate Work of Student 
Assistants, L. L. Woodruff (Yale), 
Chm., VI 2 4, 4 25 


Student’s Complaint, Z. C. Hills, 
IX 239 


Students, Rating of Instructors by, 
Illinois, IX 7 14 


Summer School Organization, Com- 
mittee S on, III 2 20; see President’s 
Report, 11 5 49; membership, ITI 3 12; 
notes from Chairman, III 5a 5; IV 7 
10; Report of Committee, V 3 18 


Summer Schools, II 5 52; III 2 20; 
for 1921, VIII 3 8; University Summer 
School, IX 2 8, 6 7 


Superior Students.—Better Stu- 
dents Treated as Separate Group, 
Mass. Inst. Tech., VIII 4 42; Better 
Training for Best Minds, F. A ydeloite, 
VIII 3 29; College Students of Superior 
Ability, G. W. Stewart, VIII 3 11; 
Gifted Student, [IX 6 31; Improvement 
of Scholastic Attainment, Report of 


Committee, Purdue University, X 3 
41; Provision for Superior Students, 
W. A. Neilson, VIII 3 30; Students of 
Exceptional Ability, Purdue University, 
VIII 5 44; (see also Honors Courses) 

Suzzallo, Henry (Univ. of Washing- 
ton), Effective American University 
System, [X 8 61; Finance and Control 
of Attendance, IX 5 21 

Swarthmore College, Faculty Ten- 
ure, X 410 

T 


Taking Counsel with Candide, E. C. 
Armstrong, V1 7, 8 19 

Tatlock, J. S. P. (Stanford), Intellec- 
tual Interest of Undergraduates, VIII 
4 21; General Final Examination in the 
Major Study, X 8 11 

Teachers’ Colleges, American Asso- 
ciation of, X 45 

Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity, 
see Carnegie and Pensions. 

Teaching College Professots 
Teach, R. L. Watts, VII 4 17 

Teaching Efficiency, Problem of 
Estimating, F. B. R. Hellems, X 3 27 

Teaching Profession, Lane Cooper, 
V615 

Teggart, F. J. (California).—Vice- 
Chm. Committee V, see Scholarship, 
— Letter to Association, IV 
1 


Tennessee, Committee Report on 
University of, X 4 21; A Professorial 
Fiasco, New Republic, X 6 11; letters 
to Editor of New Republic, A. O. 
Leuschner, X 6 15; A. O. Lovejoy, 
X 616 


Tenure of Civilian Teachers of U. S. 
Naval Academy, X 7 94 


Tenure of Office, Vassar, H. N. 
MacCracken, VIII 4 42; (see also 
Academic Freedom and Tenure) 

Tenures in Colleges and Universi- 
ties, R. C. Brooks, X 6 24 

Thilly, Frank (Cornell).—Elected 
President, 1917, III 1 3; presidential 
address, III 2 7; Report of President, 
III 7 11; Chm. Committee Y on Guid- 
ing Principles for Higher Education, 
1920-22; (see Higher Education) 

Thomas, John M. (Penn. State), 
The State University, VIII 3 28 


Thompson, G. J. (Pittsburgh).— 
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Chm. Subcommittee to report on West 
Virginia Univ., X 2 30 

Thompson, W. O. (Ohio State), 
Academic Unrest, VI 7 23; Influence of 
Public Sentiment upon Education, IX 
§ 33 


Thurstone, L. L., Intelligence Tests, 
IX 6 34 


Tigert, J. J., Educational Crisis, IX 
413 


Tokyo, University of, X 3 11 
Toronto, University of, [IX 2 48 


Torrey, H. B. (Oregon).—Chm. Sub- 
committee Univ. of Washington, III 
416 


Toynbee; see London 


Treasurer’s Reports and Statements, 
1129; 11117, 5a 7, 827;1V 518;V7 
41; VI 2 27; VII 3 48; VIII 3 49; IX 2 
51; X 3 76 

Trustees and Faculty, Function of, 
J. G. Schurman (Cornell), VII 1 15 


Trustee’s Point of View, T. C. 
Mendenhall, 1X 5 66 

Tufts, J. H. (Chicago).—Chm. Com- 
mittee Q, 1916-20, (see Annual Meet- 
ing); Chm. Committee I, 1923—; (see 
Ethics) 

Tyler, H. W. (Mass. Inst. Tech.).— 
Secretary 1916—,II 1 3, (see Secre- 
lary’s Reports) 


U 


Undergraduate.—Course, M. L. 
Burton, 1X 3 37; General Reading for 
Undergraduates, G. R. Havens, X 6 
108; The Individual——and the Col- 
lege Community, EZ. H. Wilkins, X 
6 19;—Psychology, ( Harvard Graduate 
Magazine), VIII 3 18; Undergraduates 
on Undergraduate Education, Dart- 
mouth, X 7 91 

United States Naval Academy.— 
Tenure of Civilian Teachers, X 7 94 

Universities.—Bureau of British Em- 
pire, IX 8 8; —and College Organiza- 
tion, A. L. Lowell, VII 3 17; Coopera- 
tion between—and Industries, J. John- 
ston and F. B. Jewett, VII 5 43; Gov- 
ernment of. , W. A. Merrill, VII 6 
33; O. K. McMurray, V1 3 8; Our 
Universities, J. J. Chapman, X 6 28; 
Registration in—and Colleges, VIII 3 
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9; IX 48; X 4 17; ——and the Truth, 
W. W. Campbell, X 7 84; ——and 
World Crisis, L. Farrand, VIII 3 25 


University.—-Adjusting the—to its 
Task, R. E. Vinson, X 7 85; Ameri- 
can—and Some of its Foes, D. S. Jor- 
dan, X 6 30; University City at Paris, 
IX 67; The Cost of—Education (Yale), 
X 3 49; —Ethics (see Ethics); —Fi- 
nance, (N. Y. Times), V 6 15; (British 
Assoc. of Univ. Teachers), X 7 74; 
—Government, Place and Function of 
Faculties in, (see Faculties and Uni- 
versities); —-Handbook (see Hand- 
book); The Modern—, L. D. Coffman, 
IX 6 36; —Morale, J. F. Snell, VII 7 
33; —and the Nation, W. E. Dodd, 
IX 3 16; Objects of—Education, S. D. 
Brooks, X 3 66; —President, (The Re- 
view), VI 6 14; Office of—President, 
F. L. Mc Vey, V1 4 15; —Professor, his 
Contact with Practice] Affairs, N. M. 
Butler, VI 2 16; —-Professor’s Wife, 
What are the Pros of the—( Univ- 
of Calif. Chronicie), IX 2 41; —Pro- 
fessar’s Wife, IX 2 44; Purpose of—, 
J. G. Bowman, TX 3 73; The—a Re- 
public of Minds, L. D. Coffman, VII 
6 35 Responsibility of Community 
to—, L. D. Coffman, TX 3 35; Relation 
of—to the State, C. H. Marvin, IX 8 
69; The Effective American—System, 
H. Suszallo, 8 61 


University Women, Amer. Assoc. of, 
see American 


Updegraff, Harlan (Cornell College), 
Inaugural Address: The Internal Ad- 
ministration of the College, X 3 59 

U. S. Bureau of Education.—Re- 
ports, II 63; V 33; VIII 38, 59,77 

Utah, University of—Report of 
Committee on, July, 1915; Constitu- 
tion of the University, ITI 43 


Vv 


Vassar Institute on World Relations, 
X 7 95 


Vernon, A. W. (Carleton), The Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts in the Middle West, 
IX 2 36; Chm. Subcommittee on Uni- 
versity of Montana (Arthur Fisher), 
X 3 50 

Vinson, R. E. (Western Reserve), 
Adjusting the University to its Task, 
X 7 85 
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Virginia, University of.—Public Ser- 
vice of the ——,, E. A. Alderman, VII 
6 37 

WwW 


Warren, H. C., Questions in Univer- 
sity Ethics, II 3 18 

Washburn College.—Report of Sub- 
committee on, VII 1 66; The Review, 
VII 5 47 

Washington and Jefferson.—Report 
of Subcommittee on, VIII 1 53 

Washington, University of.—Report 
of Subcommittee on.—III 4 13 

Watts, R. C., Teaching College Pro- 
fessors to Teach, VII 4 17 


Wealth and Benefaction, IX 5 43 

Wells, H. G., History for Everybody, 
VII 6 39 

Wenley, R. M.—Chm. Committee 

Wesleyan University.—Report of 
Subcommittee on, II 2b 75 

West Virginia, University—Report 
of Subcommittee on, X 2 30 

Wheeler, W. M., The Dry-Rot of our 
Academic Biology, [IX 38 


Whitehead, A. N., The Rhythm of 
Education, [IX 7 17 

Wigmore, J. H. (Northwestern).— 
President’s Message to members of 
Association, II 4 18; Message to chair- 
men of Committees, II 4 20; Presi- 
dents’ Report (1916), II 5 9; Conduct 
of the Association Work, V 1 6; Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps, VIII 7 
60; League of Nations, discussion 
(Michigan), IX 8 86 
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Wilkins, E. H. (Chicago).—Chm 
Committee G, 1921—; (see Intellectual 
Interests) 

Wilson, W. R., Mental Tests ang 
College Teaching, VIII 6 52 

Women, Committee W on Status of, 
in Colleges and University Faculties, 
A. Caswell Ellis, Chm. Texas; Com 
mittee Reports: V 5 74; X 7 65 

Woodruff, L. L. (Yale).—Chm. Com: 
mittee E on Student Assistants, 1920—4 

Woodward, Frederic C. (Chicago) = 
Chm. Committee Q on Qualification 
for Membership, 1916-19; (see Mem 
bership) 

Wooster, College of.—Report @ 
subcommittee on, III 5a 13 

Workmen’s Colleges, New Yor 
Times, VII 6 43 

Workers’ College, The Brookwood; 
VII 6 44 
World list of Periodicals, X 45 


World Relations, Vassar Institute 
on, X 7 95 


Y 


Yost, Mary (Stanford), Honors at 
Stanford University, VIII 6 45 

Young, A. A. (Harvard).—Chm 
Committee A on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, 1916-18; (see Academit 
Freedom); Chm. Committee Z Gf 
Economic Condition of Profession; 
1919-20; V 6 13; VI 4 29; (see Econae 
mic Condition) 

Z 

Zook, G. F., Massachusetts Survey 

of Higher Education, IX 8 83 
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